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TO  TEACHERS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH 

The  sub-committee  that  prepared  this  curriculum  bulletin  aimed  to 
provide  a  clearly-written  and  helpful  guide  to  the  high  school  English 
program,  at  the  same  time  leaving  to  teachers  a  large  measure  of  freedom. 
After  you  have  read  it  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to  test  its  sugges- 
tions, you  are  invited  to  evaluate  it  in  terms  of  the  questions  below. 
Should  you  wish  to  make  additional  comments,  please  write  them  on  a 
separate  sheet  and  attach  it  to  this  one. 

1.     Do  you  find  the  objectives  of  the  program  clearly  and  adequately 
stated? 


2.     Do  you  find  the  scope  and  sequence  outline  helpful? 


3.      Do  you  find  the  course  outlines  clear  and  informative? 


4.     What  phrasing,  if  any,  would  you  prefer  to  have  changed? 


5.     Are  the  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  textbooks  adequate? 


(over) 


6.     Should  there  be  less  or  more  attention  to  methodology  in  this  curric- 
ulum guide?  


7.      Do  you  find  the  illustrative  units  useful  in  planning  units  with  your 
class?  


8.     What  topics  would  you  like  to  have  deleted  from  this  curriculum 
guide? 


10.      What  are  your  suggestions  for  improving  the  value  of  this  curricu- 
lum guide?  


Detach  and  return  to: 

Director  of  Curriculum, 
Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton.  Alberta. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 


INTRODUCTION 

In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  high-school  language  program, 
the  time  allotted  to  the  teaching  of  language  has  been  substantially  increased. 
The  basic  program  now  calls  for  175  minutes  per  week  in  Grades  X  and  XI  and 
105  minutes  per  week  in  Grade  XII. 

No  mere  increase  in  classroom  time,  however,  will  of  itself  ensure  the 
improvement  of  language  skills.  There  must  be  expert  use  of  the  extra  time 
and  opportunities,  and  there  must  be  a  clear  understanding  of  objectives. 

Goals  and  Emphases 

The  goals  of  teaching  the  language  arts  are  as  old  as  the  ideals  of 
Western  civilization.  Yet  each  generation  faces  the  task  of  inter- 
preting these  goals  anew  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  of  its  own  age. 
To  think  clearly  and  honestly,  to  read  thoughtfully,  to  communicate 
effectively,  and  to  listen  intelligently  have  always  been  basic  to  the 
perpetuation  of  democratic  ways  of  living.1 

In  a  further  statement,  the  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum  of  the 
(American)  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  sets  up  the  following  goals 
for  the  English  program  in  the  school.  2 

1.  Wholesome  personal  development. 

2.  Dynamic  and  worthwhile  allegiance  through  heightened  moral  per- 
ception and  a  personal  sense  of  values. 

3.  Greater  intellectual  curiosity  and  capacity  for  critical  thinking. 

4.  Effective  use  of  language  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life. 

5.  Habitual  and  intelligent  use  of  the  mass  modes  of  communication. 

6.  Greater   personal    interest   and    increasingly   mature    standards    of 
enjoyment. 

7.  Effective  habits  of  work. 

8.  Competent  use  of  language  and  reading  for  vocational  purposes. 

9.  Social  sensitivity  and  effective  participation  in  the  group  life. 

10.    Faith  in  and  allegiance  to  the  basic  values  of  a  democratic  society. 

These  goals,  formulated  after  broad  and  careful  study,  will  commend  them- 
selves almost  without  exception  to  English  teachers  everywhere.  Some  of  the 
objectives  as  stated  are,  of  course,  referable  to  literature  rather  than  to  lang- 
uage. Others,  however,  refer  specifically  to  language,  or  to  both  lang- 
uage and  literature.  What  emphases  do  they  suggest  for  our  language 
program? 

1.  Critical  thinking.  Language  communication  can  be  no  more  effective 
than  the  thought  processes  which  underlie  it.  Indeed,  language  is  not 
merely  the  expression  of  our  thinking:  it  is  the  tool  with  which  we  think. 
Specific  attention  must  therefore  be  given  to  the  nature  and  means  of 
thinking  clearly,  to  the  processes  of  reasoning,  to  the  devices  of 
propaganda,  etc.  (See  English  for  Today,  io,  Chapter  2,  "Knowing 
How  to  Think.") 


1  The  English  Language  Arts,  page  3. 

2  Ibid,  page  41  ff. 


2.  Mass  modes  of  communication.  Facility  in  reading  and  interpreting 
printed  materials  remains,  as  ever,  important.  With  the  further  growth 
of  radio,  however,  and  with  the  advent  of  television,  accurate  and 
discriminating  listening  grows  daily  more  important.  The  new  course 
therefore  gives  substantial  emphasis  not  only  to  reading  and  writing 
but  to  speaking  and  listening.  (See  English  for  Today,  10 :  Chapter  4, 
"Improving  Your  Reading";  Chapter  5,  "Improving  Your  Listening  and 
Speaking";  Chapter  9,  "Knowing  More  About  Radio  and  Television." 
See  English  for  Today,  in  Chapter  4,  "Reading  Newspapers  Intelli- 
gently"; Chapter  5,  "Writing  for  the  School  Newspaper";  Chapter  6, 
"Learning  to  Speak  and  Listen.") 

3.  Democracy  and  group  processes.  The  bearing  of  the  two  foregoing 
emphases  on  group  processes  is  obvious.  The  success  of  a  democracy 
depends,  preeminently,  on  the  ability  of  its  citizens  to  think  clearly, 
on  their  understanding  of  the  media  by  which  ideas  reach  them,  and 
on  the  intelligent  interpretation  of  these  ideas.  A  further  need  is 
the  understanding  and  effective  use  of  parliamentary  procedure. 
(See  English  for  Today,  io:  Chapter  1,  "Understanding  Parliamentary 
Procedure";  Chapter  5,  "Improving  your  Listening  and  Speaking"; 
Chapter  9,  "Knowing  More  About  Radio  and  Television."  See 
English  for  Today,  n :    Chapter  6,  "Learning  to  Speak  and  Listen.") 

4.  Daily  life  and  vocation.  The  purpose  for  which  the  great  majority  of 
high  school  students  must  learn  to  communicate  are  practical  rather 
than  literary.  Much  attention  is  therefore  given  to  such  activities  as 
letter  writing  (both  business  and  social)  and  factual  exposition. 
(See  English  for  Today,  io :  Chapter  8,  "Writing  Social  Letters".  See 
English  for  Today,  n :  Chapter  1,  "Preparing  Reports",  Chapter  2, 
"Learning  to  Write  Expository  Articles";  Chapter  7,  "Learning  Busi- 
ness English.") 

5.  Realistic  grammar  and  usage.  Grammar  in  general  can  no  longer  be 
justified  on  the  historic  basis  of  "mental  discipline".  Nor  can  much 
of  the  grammar  that  has  been  taught  in  our  schools  be  justified  in 
terms  of  any  improvement  in  the  student's  expression.  Based  on 
classical  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon  structure,  it  does  not  fit  modern 
English  very  well.  Based  on  logic  rather  than  idiom,  it  often  fails  to 
explain  our  language  satisfactorily. 

The  realistic  study  of  actual  speech  patterns,  however,  can  be 
both  interesting  and  profitable.  An  English  Handbook  (Scargill)  tends 
to  describe  rather  than  prescribe  usage  patterns.  It  is  hoped  that 
constant  use  of  this  book  as  a  reference  during  the  three  years  of  high- 
school  English  will  give  the  student  a  new  understanding  of  those 
elements  of  grammar  which  actually  can  improve  his  speech  and 
writing. 


Teaching  Method 

In  the  past,  language  teachers  have  tended  to  operate  on  one  of  two 
different  assumptions.  One  is  that  the  way  to  become  proficient  in  language 
communication  is  to  study  about  language,  especially  the  grammatical  or  other 
principles  thought  to  govern  its  use.  The  other  is  that  the  way  to  become  pro- 
ficient is  to  use  language — to  get  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  practical  situa- 
tions which  involve  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  listening. 


It  now  seems  clear  that  both  approaches  are  important.  Surely  no  lang- 
uage program  can  move  very  far  unless  students  become  involved  in  practical 
situations  requiring  the  use  of  language.  And  just  as  surely,  no  such  program 
can  be  truly  educative  if  there  is  not  going  on,  concurrently,  some  more  theor- 
etical work  devoted  to  appraisal  and  improvement.  The  total  process,  then,  is 
circular;  students  have  language  experiences  which  provide  opportunity  and 
motivation  for  study  about  language,  which,  in  turn,  enables  them  to  have 
better  language  experiences. 

There  are  thus  two  main  jobs  for  the  language  teacher.  One  of  these  is 
guiding  the  language  activities  of  students,  and  criticizing  the  results.  The  other 
is  conducting  a  more  formal  program  of  language  study,  often  with  remedial 
emphasis.  These  two  phases  will  not,  of  course,  always  be  completely  separate. 

The  authorized  texts  encourage  the  twofold  approach  suggested  above. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  of  the  "unit"  type.  (See  pages  22  to  31  of  this  Guide 
for  comment  on  these  chapters  and  for  additional  unit  proposals.)  Others  are 
analytical. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  new  program  is  that  students  should  spend 
more  time  than  heretofore  in  the  actual  practice  of  language  skills — specifically, 
in  more  oral  discussion  and  writing.  The  guidance  and  criticism  of  student 
writing  means,  of  course,  more  work  for  the  teacher.  Some  of  this  work  can  be 
done  informally  while  students  write  in  class  time.  More  detailed  reading  and 
criticism,  however,  must  be  done  outside  of  class.  It  is  thus  more  than  ever 
important  that  the  programs  of  language  teachers  must  not  be  overloaded. 


Individual  Differences 

The  authorized  texts  embody  what  are  regarded  as  reasonable  standards 
for  all  students.  Teachers  should  not  be  enslaved  to  a  text-book.  For  guidance, 
however,  teachers  are  referred  to  pages  15  to  18  below  for  a  statement  of  the 
emphases  in  English  for  Today,  io  and  u.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
teacher  will  be  concerned  that  his  pupils  reach  high  standards  in  the  use  of 
English  and  will  not  neglect  the  more  subtle  qualities  of  effective  speaking 
and  writing. 

Students  do  differ  in  linguistic  capacity.  Teachers  should  recognize  such 
differences,  making  adjustments  and  compensations  where  necessary. 

For  students  especially  interested  in  the  field  of  English,  English  Litera- 
ture 21  (Survey  of  English  Literature)  and  English  Language  21  (Creative 
Writing)  are  available. 


COURSE  OUTLINES  AND  TEXTS 

The  texts  for  the  English  Language  courses  in  Grades  X  and  XI  are  as 
follows: 

English  Language  10 

English  for  Today,  io 

English  Language  20 

English  for  Today,  n 


English  Language  10,  20  and  30 

An  English  Handbook.  This  book  is  to  be  purchased  when  the  student 
enters  Grade  X,  and  to  be  used  as  a  primary  reference  through  the  three  high 
school  grades. 

An  English  Dictionary.  Every  high  school  student  is  expected  to  have 
and  use  a  good  dictionary  suitable  for  use  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Like 
the  Handbook,  the  dictionary  should  be  in  the  student's  possession  through 
Grades  X,  XI  and  XII.  Suitable  dictionaries  are  listed  in  the  School-Book  Branch 
catalog.  Generally,  the  Thorndike-Barnhart  High  School  Dictionary  is  the  one 
recommended  for  use  in  English  Language  10  and  20. 

The  language  program  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  authorized  texts 
with  abundant  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  use  of  the  English  language. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  equivalent  of  two  periods  per  week  should  be  devoted 
to  writing  and  revision  in  the  classroom,  and  that  at  least  every  two  weeks 
each  student  submit  a  paragraph,  theme,  letter,  or  similar  assignment  for  the 
teacher's  appraisaL 

Time  should  not  be  mechanically  organized,  however.  Teachers  should 
feel  free  to  follow  any  chance  enthusiasm  which  will  keep  interest  alive.  If 
students  know  that  every  Tuesday  will  be  a  class-writing  period,  boredom  is 
fatally  certain. 

Final  acceptance  and  grading  of  assignments  should  be  done  after  the 
student  has  revised  his  work  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  standard  of  which  he  is 
capable.  It  is  suggested  that  much  or  all  of  the  writing  program  might  be 
organized  into  units  as  suggested  in  the  textbooks  or  into  other  units  devised 
by  the  teacher  and  students. 


SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  —  GRADES  VII  TO  XI 

Very  few  teachers  of  senior  high  school  English  give  instruction  in 
the  junior  high  school.  Many  of  them  have  little  or  no  contact  with  those  who 
do  teach  in  grades  VII,  VIII  and  DC.  For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  at 
this  point  the  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  for  junior  high  school  language  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Social  Studies-Language 
(1953),  pages  36  to  40.  High  school  English  teachers  should  familiarize  them- 
selves with  this  chart  before  beginning  the  work  of  English  Language  10  and 
20,  and  they  should  refer  to  it  throughout  the  year. 

On  passing  from  the  junior  high  school  chart  to  the  one  for  English  Lang- 
uage 10  and  20  immediately  following  it,  teachers  will  notice  that  some  head- 
ings are  repeated — for  example,  work  on  the  paragraph.  The  Grade  VIII 
pupil  will  not  have  analyzed  the  many  facets  of  paragraph  building  with  the 
detail  expected  of  a  Grade  X  pupil.    Other  repetitions  occur  for  similar  reasons. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  work  being 
taught  in  the  junior  high  school  grades  should  consult  Words  and  Ideas,  Books 
1,  2  and  3,  the  language  textbooks  authorized  for  use  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Grade  VII:    Words  and  Ideas,  1 

CHAPTER  EMPHASES 


PART   1 

1.    What  language 
was  and  is 

Language  as  a  social  process 
Language  and  the  mass  media 
Overcoming  language  difficulties 

PART  2 

Words  and 
Ideas 

2.    Words  as 
symbols 

Symbols,  things  and  ideas 
Abstract  and  concrete  words 
Words  of  many  meanings 

3.    Words  and 
experience 

Denotations  or  simple  meanings 
Connotations  or  associated  meanings 

4.    Words  and 
feeling 

Words  for  physical  sensations 
Expressions  of  opinion,  judgment, 

attitude 
Name-calling  and  other  emotional 

language 

5.    The  kinds  and 
uses  of  words 

Nouns  as  name  words 
Verbs  as  statement  words 
Adjectives  and  adverbs  as 

descriptive  words 
Other  parts  of  speech 

PART  3 

6.    Organizing  our 
thinking 

Grouping  ideas  to  show  relationships 
Expressing  related  ideas  clearly  and 
logically 

Arranging 
Words  and 
Ideas 

7.    Thinking  in 
sentences 

Grouping  ideas  in  sentences 
Sentence  parts:  subject,  predicate, 

modifiers 
Sentence  fragments  and  sentence 

context 

8.    Using  clauses  to 
show  relation- 
ships 

Subordinate  conjunctions  and  clauses 
Co-ordinate  conjunctions  and  principal 

clauses 
Compound  and  complex  sentences 

9.    Using  phrases 
to  show 
relationships 

Phrases  as  word  groups 
Prepositions  and  prepositional 

phrases 
Exactness  in  the  use  of  prepositions 
Position  of  phrases 

10.    Punctuating 
sentences 

End  punctuation  marks 
Internal  punctuation  marks 
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CHAPTER 


Grade  VII. 

EMPHASES 


PART  4 
Language 

11.    Habits  in  speaking 
and  writing 

Fashions  in  language 

Language  suitable  to  the  occasion 

Respectable  language  patterns 

Patterns 

12.    Verbs 

Past  participles  and  helping  verbs 
Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 
Agreement  of  verb  and  subject 

13.    Pronouns 

Subject  and  object  forms 
Pronouns  with  the  verb  "be" 

14.    Adjectives  and 
adverbs 

Adjectives  as  noun  modifiers 
Adverbs  as  verb  modifiers 
Predicate  adjectives  and  linking 
verbs 

15.    Spelling 

Changing  patterns  in  spelling 
Ways  of  improving  spelling 

PART  5 

Special 

Language 

Skills 

16.    Speaking  and 
writing 

Relation  between  speaking  and 

writing  skills 
Check  lists 

17.   Listening  and 
reading 

Relation  between  listening  and 

reading 
Kinds  of  listening  and  reading 

18.    Group  discussion 

Purposes  of  group  discussion 
Group  discussion  as  a  technique  of 

democracy 
Ways  of  improving  group  discussion 

19.    Summaries 

Purposes  of  summaries 
Kinds  of  summaries 

20.   Reports 

Purposes  of  reports 
Qualities  of  good  reports 

Grade  VIII:  Words  and  Ideas,  2 


PART  1 

Words  and 
Ideas 


1.    The  stock  of 
English  words 


2.    Increasing  our 
stock  of  words 


English  as  a  world  language 
Some  of  the  history  of  our  language 
British  and  American  English 


Relation  between  words  and 

experience 
Denotation  and  connotation 
Using  the  dictionary 
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CHAPTER 


Grade  VIII. 

EMPHASES 


3.    The  kinds  and 
uses  of  words 

Name  words — nouns  and  pronouns 
Statement  words — verbs 
Descriptive  words — adjectives  and 

adverbs 
Words  that  show  relationship — 

prepositions  and  conjunctions 
Exclamations — interj  ections 

4.    Improving  our 
use  of  words: 
language  and  the 
real  world 

Abstract  and  concrete  words 
General  and  specific  words 
Figures  of  speech 

5.    Improving  our 
use  of  words: 
language  and 
feeling 

Poetic  language  and  fact  language 
Persuasive  language 
Name-calling 

PART  2 

Arranging 
Words  and 
Ideas 

6.    Organizing  our 
thinking:  the 
paragraph 

Topics  and  topic  sentences 
Unity — sticking  to  the  subject 
Coherence — logical  arrangement 
and  connections 

7.    Organizing  our 
thinking:  the 
sentence 

Grouping  sentence  ideas 
Unity  and  coherence 

8.    Sentence  parts: 
subject  and 
predicate 

Subject,  predicate,  and  modifiers 

Objects 

Sentence  fragments 

9.   Sentence  parts: 
clauses  and 
phrases 

Principal  and  subordinate  clauses 
Subordinate  and  co-ordinate 

conjunctions 
Relative  pronouns 

Prepositions  and  prepositional  phrases 
Other  kinds  of  phrases 

10.   Punctuating 
sentences 

Period  and  comma 
Colon  and  semicolon 
Parentheses  and  dashes 
Quotation  marks 

PART  3 

Grammar 
and  Word 

11.    Pronouns  and 
nouns 

Subject  and  object  forms 
Subject  forms  with  the  verb  "be" 
Possessive  forms 

Usage 

12.    Adjectives  and 
adverbs 

Forms 

Adjectives  with  special  verbs 

Comparative  and  superlative  forms 
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Grade  VIII. 


CHAPTER 

EMPHASES 

13.    Verbs 

Agreement  of  verb  and  subject 

Tense 

Transitive,  intransitive  and  linking 

verbs 
Active  and  passive  verbs 

14.   Prepositions  and 
conjunctions 

Choosing  exact  prepositions  and 

conjunctions 
Prepositions,  conjunctions  and  adverbs 

15.    Pronunciation 
and  spelling 

Standards  of  pronunciation  and 

spelling 
Relation  between  pronunciation  and 

spelling 
Using  the  dictionary- 

PART  4 

Special 

16.    Speaking  and 
writing 

Outgoing  communication 
Techniques  of  good  speakers 

Language 
Skills 

17.    Listening  and 
reading 

Incoming  communication 
Kinds  of  listening  and  reading 

18.    Language  as 
social  behavior 

Guides  to  good  conversation 

Greetings 

Introductions 

Telephoning 

19.    Conversation 
by  mail 

Qualities  of  good  letters 
Social  notes 

20.    Investigation 
and  report 

Organization  and  committee 

procedures 
Information  from  print 
Interviews 

Grade  IX:     Words  and  Ideas,  3 


PART  1 

Words  and 
Ideas 


1.   Words  and  human 
relations 


2.   Words,  things, 
and  ideas 


Problems  of  goodwill 
Problems  of  meaning 
Our  language  community 


Words  as  symbols 
Words  of  many  meanings 
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CHAPTER 


Grade  IX 

EMPHASES 


3.    Fact  language 

Specific  and  general  words 
Words  and  experience 
Words  and  reasoning 
Words  and  emotions 

4.    Fiction  language 

Figures  of  speech 
Abstract  words 

PART  2 

Organizing 
Words  and 
Ideas 

5.    Sentence 
efficiency 

Co-ordinate  conjunctions 
Subordinate  conjunctions 
Relative  pronouns 
Appositives 
Participles 

6.    Sentence  parts 
and  patterns 

Simple  sentences 
Complex  sentences 
Compound  sentences 

7.    Developing  ideas: 
the  paragraph 

Examples  and  illustrations 
Comparison  and  contrast 
Cause  and  effect 

8.    Developing  ideas: 
longer  thought 
units 

Essays 

Summaries  and  outlines 

PART  3 

Special 
Communi- 

9.   Kinds  of  speaking 
and  writing 

Explaining  and  describing 
Arguing  and  convincing 
Relating  stories  and  events 

cation 

Skills 

10.    Business 
meetings 

Organization 
Agenda  and  procedure 
Committees  and  reports 
Minutes 

11.    Business  by  mail 

Form 
Message 

12.    Reference 
materials 
and  techniques 

Dictionaries 

Encyclopedias  and  textbooks 

Periodicals 

PART  4 

Word 
Usage 
and 
Grammar 

Alphabetized 
handbook 

Parts  of  speech 

Agreement  of  word  forms  and 

meanings 
Sentence  parts 
Usage  standards 
Punctuation 
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SENIOR   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Grade  X:  English  for  Today,  10 


CHAPTER 

EMPHASES 

1. 

Understanding 
Parliamentary- 
Procedure 

Forming  a  temporary  organization 

Officers,  election  and  duties 

Planning  work 

Minutes 

Forming  a  permanent  organization 

Meeting  and  order  of  business 

Constitution  and  by-laws 

Strict  application  of  rules  of  parliamentary 

procedure 
Motions  and  amendments 

2. 

Knowing  How  to  Think 

Realizing  the  need  for  clear  thinking 
Learning  how  to  think  clearly 
Eight  aids  to  clear  thinking 
Recognizing  the  pitfalls  to  clear  thinking 
Relation  of  the  above  to  the  various 

propaganda  devices 
Inductive  reasoning 
Deductive  reasoning 

3. 

Building  Paragraphs 

Topic  sentences 

Ways  of  developing  paragraphs:   details, 

contrasts,  giving  reasons,  giving 

examples,  restatements 
Achieving  unity,  coherence,  emphasis 

4. 

Improving  Your  Reading 

Learning  how  to  read  faster 
Keeping  an  individual  chart 
Eye  span  and  fixations 
Learning  how  to  read  closely 
Different  rates  for  different  material 

5. 

Improving  Your  Listening 
and  Speaking 

Improving  classroom  speech 
Improving  listening:  some  rules 
Taking  notes 
Improving  your  voice 
How  voice  is  produced 
Enjoying  choric  speech 
Giving  a  talk 
Taking  part  in  a  discussion 
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CHAPTER 


Grade  X 

EMPHASES 


6.      Using  the  Dictionary 

Finding  words  quickly 

Pronunciation,  syllabication,  accenting, 

preferred  pronunciation  and  spelling, 

hyphenating 
Obtaining  the  exact  meaning 
Synonyms  and  antonyms 
Sample  pages  from  dictionaries 
Derivation  of  words 

7.     Writing  Description 

The  kinds  of  description 

Planning  the  description 

Different  points  of  view 

Dominating  impressions  and  fundamental 

image 
Handling  of  details 
Preparation  of  the  outline 
Selection  of  language:  words 
Using  figures  of  speech 

8.     Writing  Social  Letters 

Attractive  appearance  of  letters 

Block  and  indented  forms 

Parts  of  the  letter 

The  envelope 

Letters  for  special  occasions:  appreciation, 

thank  you,  congratulation,  request, 

introduction,  sympathy 
Invitations,  notes  of  acceptance  and  regret 

9.     Knowing  More  About 
Radio  and  Television 

First  broadcast  in  radio 

Popularity  of  radio,  with  tables 

Habits  for  good  listening 

Uses  of  radio  and  kinds  of  programs 

Radio  systems  throughout  the  world 

Broadcasters'  standards 

Producing  a  broadcast 

Sample  radio  play  by  Lister  Sinclair 

Director  and  actors 

Television  compared  with  radio,  stage  and 

screen 
Television  problems — cost,  direct  reception, 

studio  production 
Criticism  of  current  programs 
Potentialities  of  television 
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CHAPTER 


Grade  XI:  English  for  Today,  u 

EMPHASES 


1.     Preparing  Reports 

Understanding  library  organization 

Using  reference  aids:     Indexes,  guides, 
encyclopedias,  general  references 

Making  reports  systematically:  choosing  the 
subject,  limiting  and  expanding  the 
subject,  gathering  material,  choosing 
sources,  taking  notes,  evaluating  material, 
the  bibliography,  organizing  material,  the 
outline,  the  finished  report 

Preparing  an  oral  report 

Reporting  on  books 

2.     Learning  to  Write 
Expository  Articles 

What  is  meant  by  exposition 
Paragraphing:  the  principles  of  paragraph 

structure,  kinds  of  paragraphs,  methods  of 

developing  paragraphs 
Kinds  of  exposition:  practical,  artistic 
Writing  the  exposition:  selecting,  limiting,  and 

analyzing  the  subject,  gathering  and 

organizing  the  material,  writing  and 

re- writing 

3.     Increasing  Your 
Vocabulary 

The  importance  of  improving  the  vocabulary 
Using  books  of  reference:  the  dictionary,  the 

thesaurus,  special  vocabulary  aids 
Roots,  prefixes,  suffixes 
Synonyms,  antonyms,  homonyms 
Increasing  the  vocabulary  by  good  reading 

and  by  experience 
Using  words  that  are  concrete  and  connotative 
Cliches 

Figures  of  speech 
Levels  of  usage 

4.     Reading  Newspapers 
Intelligently 

Cultivating  desirable  newspaper  reading 

habits 
Understanding  the  functions  of  newspapers 
Understanding  what  constitutes  news;  and 

how  it  is  gathered  and  written 
Understanding  how  news  may  be  slanted 
Understanding  advertising,  news  and 

publicity 
Understanding  the  differences  between 

editorial,  "columns",  features  and  news 
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CHAPTER 


Grade  XI 

EMPHASES 


5.      Writing  for  the  School 
Newspaper 

Getting  the  news:  recognizing  news, 

interviewing,  other  sources 
Writing  the  news  story:  types  of  leads, 

developing  the  story 
Writing  the  interview,  the  feature  story,  the 

editorial,  the  column 
Acceptable  "newspaper"  English 

6.      Learning  to  Speak  and 
Listen 

Knowing  the  characteristics  of  good  speech 
Learning  to  listen  effectively 
Announcements,  promotion  talks, 

introducing  speakers. 
Conducting  panel  discussions:  group 

dynamics 
Giving  explanations  and  listening  to  directions 
Preparing  and  presenting  the  oral  report 

7.      Learning 

Business  English 

The  mechanics  of  business  English: 

punctuating,  abbreviating,  using 

numbers,  hyphenating 
Format:  spacing,  indented  form,  block  and 

modified  block  form,  open  and  closed 

punctuation 
The  parts  of  a  business  letter 
Addressing  the  envelope 
Kinds  of  business  letters:  orders,  complaints, 

adjustments,  applications,  letters  of 

appreciation 
Business  English 
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USE  OF  THE  TEXTS 

Teachers  will  have  noticed  that  in  English  for  Today,  10,  there  are  nine 
chapters  and  in  English  for  Today,  n,  there  are  seven  chapters.  This  provides 
approximately  one  chapter  a  month  in  each  grade.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
to  dictate  that  a  teacher  may  not  devote  six  weeks  to  one  chapter  and  only 
three  to  another.  The  needs  of  a  particular  class,  together  with  the  interest 
generated  in  a  given  topic,  will  be  among  the  factors  determining  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  any  chapter.  While  the  Grade  XI  text  contains  only  seven 
chapters,  distributing  these  over  nine  months  should  constitute  no  problem. 
As  indicated  below  and  in  the  section  on  'The  Unit  Method",  many  teachers 
will  wish  to  go  beyond  the  texts  in  developing  units  related  to  language  work. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  the  texts,  while  there  is  nothing  man- 
datory about  the  order  in  which  the  chapters  should  be  taken,  there  will  be 
fewer  'blind  spots'  in  the  work  of  pupils  transferring  from  school  to  school 
during  the  year  if  the  chapter  sequence  of  the  texts  is  followed.  Furthermore, 
the  decision  to  place  the  chapters  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  texts 
was  made  after  thoughtful  consideration.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing this  order  to  all  teachers,  but  especially  to  those  of  limited  experience. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  texts  should  indicate  that  the  authors, 
in  choosing  their  material,  wished  to  give  considerable  emphasis  to  the  unit- 
approach  in  the  study  of  language.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  follow  a  like 
emphasis;  also,  that  they  will  search  widely  for  further  material  with  which  to 
augment  that  supplied  by  the  texts.  A  word  of  warning  may  be  necessary, 
however.  While  business  and  industrial  firms  normally  are  very  generous  in 
supplying  material  when  asked  to  do  so,  teachers  should  avoid  making  whole- 
sale suggestions  that  pupils  might  write  to  a  given  firm  for  information.  It 
should  be  sufficient  for  one  pupil  to  write  to  any  one  firm,  and  it  would  not  be 
amiss  for  him  to  indicate  that  he  is  the  only  pupil  from  his  class  doing  so. 

Those  teachers  who  decide  to  develop  a  unit  from  a  source  other  than  the 
texts  should  avoid  'stealing  the  thunder'  of  the  teacher  in  the  grades  to  come. 
They  should  also  investigate  what  has  been  done  in  earlier  grades  as  far  back 
as  Grade  VII.  Any  unit  chosen  should,  of  course,  bear  a  close  relation  to  our 
fundamental  aim  of  stressing  speaking,  writing,  listening,  and  reading.  The 
importance  of  the  mass  media  of  communication — newspaper,  radio,  maga- 
zines, and  films — should  be  constantly  emphasized.  Similarly,  many  teachers 
may  profitably  go  far  beyond  the  work  of  the  texts  in  group  dynamics. 

Classroom  procedures  will  require  some  modification.  Those  who  have 
spent  many  years  trying  to  'give'  language  and  literature,  combined,  in  five 
periods  per  week  may  find  it  hard  to  break  the  habit  of  using  all  language 
periods  on  the  time-table  for  formal  teaching.  But  this  practice  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged. No  longer  should  the  majority  of  writing  assignments  be  given  in 
the  last  few  minutes  of  the  teaching  period,  with  the  actual  creative  work  to  be 
done  as  homework,  although  this  kind  of  assignment  will  still  have  its  place. 
Teachers  know  all  too  well  the  natural  consequence  of  this  procedure.  It  means 
that  many  of  the  assignments  turned  in  are  unrevised  first  drafts,  submitted 
by  the  pupils  merely  to  avoid  the  teacher's  displeasure.  Nothing  further  need 
be  said  about  the  frustration  felt  by  the  teacher  in  correcting  such  assignments. 
End-of-the-period  assignments  mean,  also,  that  the  teacher  finds  his  desk 
regularly  piled  high  with  his  homework.     And  lastly,  in  the  procedure  indi- 
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cated  above,  the  teacher  rarely  sees  the  pupil  in  the  throes  of  creative  effort, 
and  cannot  deal  with  the  pupil's  difficulties  before  and  during  the  composing 
process. 

What  then  is  recommended?  With  five  periods  a  week  for  language,  at 
least  two  could  be  given  to  workshop  procedures.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy- 
enough  to  use  group  techniques  in  the  non-writing  phases  of  the  course,  but 
they  should  force  themselves  (if  necessary)  to  make  use  of  these  techniques 
when  the  pupils  are  asked  to  write.  Various  methods  can  be  developed  for 
giving  on-the-spot  assistance  to  pupils  most  in  need  of  it.  At  the  same  time, 
the  teacher  should  be  able  to  keep  the  amount  of  after-hours  correcting  to  a 
bearable  limit. 

Naturally,  there  will  still  be  assignments  to  be  marked  by  the  teacher, 
although  methods  of  pupil-to-pupil  criticism  should  not  be  overlooked.  Follow- 
ing such  marking,  the  desirability  will  be  pointed  up  of  teaching  'at  the  point 
of  error'  those  items  on  which  the  class  as  a  whole  needs  help.  (See  also  the 
section  of  this  Guide  dealing  with  "Use  of  the  Handbook".) 

The  committee  method  of  handling  many  other  phases  of  the  course  will 
naturally  suggest  itself,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  in  teaching  creative 
writing.  This  method  might  do  much  to  rid  pupils  of  that  self-consciousness 
which  so  often  accompanies  their  attempts  to  put  their  thoughts  down  on  paper. 
At  least  a  few  written  assignments  should  be  submitted  as  the  joint  effort  of  a 
group  of  pupils.  Each  teacher  will  know  to  what  extent  he  can  use  this  method 
without  creating  significant  discipline  problems. 

While  much  stress  will  be  placed  on  the  art  of  drafting  material,  the  evi- 
dence of  final  examinations  in  Grade  XII  has  indicated  times  without  number 
that  pupils  need  to  learn  the  art  of  revising. 

NOTE 

The  teacher  should  actively  discourage  plagiarism.  Either  he  should 
himself  check  the  use  students  have  made  of  source  material,  or — as  in  com- 
mittee work — make  sure  that  other  students  do  so.  The  student  who  merely 
copies  a  paragraph  from  a  book — with  a  few  misspellings  to  show  his  origin- 
ality— is  not  learning  to  write. 


USE  OF  THE  HANDBOOK 

Very  early  in  the  school  year,  1954-55,  language  instructors  in  the  high 
school  grades  should  take  at  least  a  full  period  to  acquaint  their  classes  with 
the  composition  and  organization  of  the  grammar  and  usage  handbook, 
An  English  Handbook  (Scargill).  In  succeeding  years  this  procedure  should 
be  necessary  only  with  Grade  X. 

While  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  handbook  will  show  that  it  is 
alphabetically  arranged,  this  organization  may  require  some  justification 
with  pupils.  True,  those  who  have  taken  their  grade  nine  work  from 
Words  and  Ideas  will  be  accustomed  to  this  arrangement;  but  others  will 
wonder  why  the  text  departs  from  the  usual  noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  etc. 
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sequence,  so  commonly  found  in  the  appendices  of  language  texts.  Atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  numerous  subjects  other  than  grammar  dealt 
with  in  the  handbook. 

The  current  approach  to  grammar  and  usage  in  the  senior  high  school 
grades  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  through  the  junior  high  school  grades 
pupils  have  so  acquainted  themselves  with  fundamental  grammar  and  usage 
concepts  that  they  will  be  able  to  clear  up  many  of  their  individual  difficulties 
with  a  minimum  of  assistance  from  the  teacher.  Suitably  chosen  examples 
could  be  used  to  show  the  class  as  a  whole  how  to  do  this  kind  of  job.  Simple 
illustrations  might  be  chosen — for  example  confusing  the  use  of  adverbs  and 
adjectives.  More  difficult  points  might  involve  such  barbarous  tense 
constructions  as  'hadn't  ought  to'  and  'didn't  use  to'. 

In  later  lessons  considerable  individual  instruction  may  be  necessary, 
especially  with  pupils  who  lack  either  confidence  or  ability.  Examples  should 
then  be  chosen  from  their  own  work. 

Following  the  marking  of  a  creative  class  assignment  the  teacher  will 
know  whether  one  or  more  grammatical  difficulties  are  sufficiently  widespread 
to  warrant  full-fledged  instruction  based  on  a  given  section  of  the  handbook. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  do  such  teaching  should 
not  tempt  him  into  deciding  to  'give'  one  period  a  week  to  the  formal  teaching 
of  grammar  as  such. 

Beginning  in  September,  1954,  pupils  should  form  the  habit  of  having 
their  handbooks  with  them  for  every  class  period  and  of  taking  them  home 
whenever  they  are  planning  to  do  a  writing  assignment  there.  If  pupils  find 
that  in  period  after  period  they  are  not  'driven'  by  habit  to  consult  their  hand- 
books, they  will  very  quickly  make  a  practice  of  coming  to  class  without  them. 

Teachers  may  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  handbook  no  long  blank-filling 
or  underline-the-correct-word  exercises.  The  reason  is  simple.  In  the  past 
there  have  been  far  too  many  language  periods  wasted  upon  this  'remedial 
approach'  with  interminable  exercises  in  the  correction  of  errors  which  had  only 
the  remotest  relationship  to  those  which  the  pupils  actually  made.  In  other 
words,  the  exercises  were  often  little  more  than  busy-work.  Examples  of  usage 
are  included  in  the  handbook,  and  in  some  chapters,  very  short  exercises;  but 
the  best  examples  and  exercises  will  come  from  the  writing  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves. The  teacher  during  his  marking  should  devise  some  simple  method  of 
recording  the  nature  and  frequency  of  various  types  of  pupil  errors.  In  a  sub- 
sequent language  period  he  will  direct  the  attention  of  his  class  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  errors  by  teaching  the  language  principles  upon  which  acceptable 
usage  is  based.  In  doing  this,  the  teacher  will  focus  attention  upon  that  section 
of  the  handbook  which  gives  the  pertinent  information. 

Throughout  the  handbook  the  teacher  will  find  that  the  author  has  used 
more  than  one  approach  to  define  and  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech.  Some- 
times the  definition  is  in  notional  terms — for  example,  "Noun  is  usually  defined 
as  describing  a  large  class  of  words  which  have  the  power  of  naming  people, 
places,  things,  and  so  on".  Sometimes  the  definition  is  in  terms  of  formal  or 
syntactical  characteristics — for  example,  "The  term  noun  is  given  to  a  large 
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group  of  words  which  have  the  following  characteristics:  the  ability  to  indicate 
number,  the  ability  to  indicate  gender,  the  ability  to  indicate  case  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  power  of  assuming  the  positions  in  sentences  which  we  call  the 
subject,  object,  indirect  object,  and  subjective  complement.  In  addition  nouns 
give  names.  But  they  do  not  have  distinct  forms  to  indicate  differences  in  time, 
and  they  cannot  be  compared  as  adjectives  can."  The  handbook  states  that 
the  noun  usually  forms  its  plural  in  s  and  shows  the  possessive  or  genitive  idea 
by  the  addition  of  an  's  or  s\  These  are  formal  characteristics  of  nouns.  The 
handbook  places  considerable  emphasis  on  the  syntactical  approach.  The 
student  is  led  to  understand  that  article-adjective-noun  is  a  common  sequence 
of  words  in  an  English  sentence  and  from  this  that  a  word  like  stone  in  a  stone 
house  is  an  adjective  in  function  even  though  it  is  the  name  of  something  just 
as  is  stone  in  He  threw  a  stone.  The  stress  throughout  is  placed  on  developing 
clarity  of  thought  with  respect  to  language. 

Where  chapter  headings  are  duplicated  in  the  language  texts  and  the 
handbook,  the  latter  should  supplement  or  summarize  the  former. 


THE  UNIT  METHOD  APPLIED   TO   LANGUAGE   TEACHING 


Language  skills  consist  of  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Pro- 
ficiency in  these  skills  cannot  be  developed  in  a  vacuum.  Effective  language 
teaching  involves  adequate  motivation  in  a  meaningful  situation. 

Since  the  language  program  is  not  specifically  tied  to  literature  or  to  any 
other  one  subject-matter  area,  the  teacher  is  free  to  draw  from  any  source  that 
will  stimulate  the  use  of  language.  One  such  source  is  found  in  the  mass 
modes  of  communication  which  have,  for  pupils,  a  stimulating  immediacy, 
directness,  and  interest.  Other  unit  areas  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
resourceful  teacher. 

The  unit  method  is  only  one  means  of  language  teaching.  In  the  subject- 
matter  areas,  there  is  room  for  much  specific,  formal  language  instruction. 
Literature  and  personal  experience  can  still  be  used  as  sources  of  motivation. 
But  a  language  unit,  if  chosen  with  an  eye  to  class  level  and  interest,  is 
especially  valuable  in  dealing  with  the  more  "practical-minded"  type  of 
student  to  whom  literature  as  such  makes  a  very  limited  appeal,  and  who 
tends  to  be  inarticulate  about  personal  experience. 

Below  are  suggested  outlines  of  language  units  based  upon  the  radio  and 
the  motion  picture.  Although  only  partially  developed,  these  unit  plans  point 
up  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  unit  type  of  organization  as  applied  to  the 
language  program. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  of  these  units  can  be  based  to  a  large  extent 
on  Chapter  9  of  the  Grade  X  text.  The  suggested  unit  based  on  the  motion 
picture  is  not  dealt  with  in  either  the  Grade  X  or  the  Grade  XI  text.  It  points 
to  the  possibility  of  developing  language  units  not  specifically  included  in 
the  prescribed  textbooks. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  LANGUAGE  UNIT:     THE  RADIO 

(English  Language  10) 
A.      OBJECTIVES 

1.  Understandings 

(a)  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  powerful  effect  of  radio  on  our 
culture,  our  philosophy  of  life,  our  political  outlook,  our  use  of 
leisure  time,  our  standard  of  living,  our  knowledge  of  people, 
our  religion. 

(b)  To  develop  a  set  of  standards  to  be  used  in  evaluating  radio 
programs. 

(c)  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  vocational  opportunities 
in  radio. 

2.  Skills 

(a)  To  develop  increased  skill  in  the  use  of  reference  material  and 
reference  aids:  dictionaries,  atlases,  encyclopaedias. 

(b)  To  develop  increased  ability  to  use  the  primary  English  skills: 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening. 

(c)  To  develop  ability  to  grasp  the  central  thought  in  a  speech,  a 
lecture,  a  newscast. 

3.  Attitudes 

(a)  To  improve  taste  in  the  selection  of  radio  listening. 

(b)  To  develop  appreciation  of  the  power  of  the  voice  through  tone, 
inflection,  etc.,  to  communicate  situations  and  emotions. 


B.      PROCEDURES 

Below  are  suggested  far  more  activities  than  any  one  class  will  use.  The 
teacher  and  his  pupils  will  examine  and  select  those  content  areas  which  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  class  and  for  which  there  are  adequate  resources  avail- 
able. One  class  may  develop  two  or  three  content  areas  into  a  unit;  another 
class  may  expand  one  content  area  into  a  unit.  The  important  thing  is  to 
organize  a  unit  that  is  appropriate  to  the  local  situation — for  example,  some 
schools  may  be  able  to  make  use  of  a  public  address  system  to  advantage  in 
developing  a  radio  unit,  others  may  not. 

1.    Content 

An  introduction  dealing  with  the  effect  of  radio  on  culture,  leisure, 
standards  of  living,  religion,  current  events,  knowledge  of  other 
peoples. 

Suggested  Activities 

(a)  Class  discussion  following  the  making  of  brief  notes  of  their  ideas 
on  each  of  the  points  under  discussion.  One  student  might  keep 
a  chart  of  the  discussion,  while  another  might  summarize  it. 
Have  the  class  make  a  notebook  record  of  important  points. 

(b)  Have  pupils  develop  reports,  stories,  skits,  showing  a  day  in  the 
years  before  radio  was  known. 
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(c)  Have  groups  discuss  and  report  on  which  has  had  the  greatest 
effect  on  our  lives — telephone,  telegraph,  radio. 

2.  Content 

The  organization  and  facilities  required  to  bring  radio  into  our  homes. 

Suggested  A  ctivities 

(a)  Visit  a  radio  station,  or  have  a  report  from  a  student  who  has 
visited  one  previously. 

(b)  View  a  film,  such  as  "Canada  Calling",  on  the  organization  of 
the  C.B.C. 

(c)  Have  the  students  write  a  short  paper  on  their  impressions. 

3.  Content 

Setting  up  a  mock  radio  station  in  the  classroom.     Use  of  business 
meeting  procedures.    (Chapter  1,  English  for  Today,  io) 

Suggested  Activities 

(a)  Call  a  business  meeting  for  the  setting  up  of  a  classroom  "station". 
Elect  staff,  such  as  manager,  engineer,  newscasters,  actors, 
home  economists.  Choose  others  to  present  campaign  speeches, 
advertising,  book  reviews,  reports  (such  as  "News  Round-up"), 
weather  reports,  etc. 

(b)  Decide  on  a  name,  slogan  and  call-letters  for  the  station. 

(c)  Have  class  design  and  make  properties  such  as  microphones, 
control  booth,  SILENCE  and  ON  THE  AIR  signs,  etc. 

(d)  See  Grade  X  text  for  terms  used  in  radio  broadcasting. 

4.  Content 

The  need  for  good  enunciation,  pronunciation  and  articulation. 

Suggested  Activities 

(a)  If  possible,  obtain  a  wire  recorder. 

Have  each  student  read  a  report  he  has  written  on  a  previous 
section  of  this  unit.  Have  the  class  criticize  each  on  the  basis  of 
clarity,  pronunciation,  etc.  If  a  recorder  is  available,  after  the 
class  has  criticized  each,  play  back  the  reports  and  have  the 
class  decide  whether  the  criticisms  are  valid,  and  have  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  decide  where  they  should  concentrate  for 
greatest  improvement. 

(b)  Have  the  class  practice  tongue-twisters  such  as, 

The  seething  sea  ceaseth, 

Therefore  the  seething  sea  sufficeth  me. 

Develop  others.  Decide  what  makes  a  sentence  difficult  to  say. 
Discuss:    "Flubs"  made  by  radio  announcers. 

Note:     This  sub-topic  might  well  be  repeated  in  part  more  than 
once  during  the  course  of  the  unit. 
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5.  Content 

Advertising  via  the  radio — a  consideration  of  radio  advertising 
from  the  point  of  view  of  desirability,  audience  reaction,  the 
captive  audience,  quality  of  program  made  possible,  and  all  the 
tricks  of  the  trade  used  to  catch  the  ear. 

Suggested  Activities 

(a)  Have  students  do  some  research  on  advertising  on  such  points  as 
general  appeal,  taboos,  faulty  reasoning,  praise  by  association, 
sales  pressure  by  inference,  etc. 

(b)  Listen  to  various  advertisements  on  the  radio  and  have  class 
pick  out  examples  of  the  above  faults  and  good  points. 

(c)  Create  one  or  two  imaginary  products  and  have  the  class  write 
advertisements  for  them,  both  good  and  faulty. 

(d)  Discuss  :     "Should  radio  advertising  be  abolished?" 

"For  many  years  quoting  of  prices  in  radio  advertising 
was  forbidden.    Why?" 

6.  Content 

News  via  the  radio. 

Suggested  Activities 

(a)  How  do  radio  stations  get  material  for  news  broadcasts? 
Discuss  sources  of  news — Associated  Press,  United  Press,  Cana- 
dian Press,  Reuters  News  Agency,  Police  Stations,  Fire  Stations, 
Local  Contributors. 

(b)  To  what  extent  do  the  newscasters  edit  the  news?  Do  we  hear 
only  facts,  or  is  the  news  tinged  with  emotionalism,  slanted,  inter- 
laced with  propaganda?  May  the  news  be  unconsciously 
slanted? 

(c)  Compare  items  on  news  broadcasts  to  the  inverted  pyramid 
style  of  newspaper  reporting. 

(d)  Listen  to  various  news  broadcasts,  with  one-sentence  tests  on 
main  points  to  follow. 

(e)  Have  news  broadcasts  written  and  presented  by  students. 
Include  local  news.  Check  each  carefully  for  concentration  of 
facts  and  precision  in  the  use  of  words. 

(f)  Have  students  select  an  item  of  current  interest  and  report  on  it 
after  the  manner  of  "News  Round-up".  These  items  should  require 
three  to  four  minutes  each  to  present.  Local  items  of  general 
interest,  such  as  interviews  with  managers  of  local  industry, 
could  form  the  nucleus  of  some  of  these  reports. 

(g)  Discuss:    "Should  news  broadcasts  be  sponsored?" 

"What  is  the  place,  if  any,  of  news  commentators?" 
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7.  Content 

Weather  reports — 

The  sources  of  information 
The  weather  map 
Terminology 

Suggested  Activities 

(a)  Listen  to  consecutive  weather  reports,  noting  how  our  weather 
systems  move. 

(b)  Obtain  a  few  consecutive  weather  maps  from  the  Meteorological 
Bureau  and  follow  the  progress  of  fronts,  disturbances,  pressure 
areas,  occlusions,  etc.  (Only  one  pupil  from  the  class  should 
write  for  these.) 

(c)  Leam  the  meaning,  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  various 
new  terms. 

(d)  Write  a  weather  report  for  the  "station"  using  the  proper  terminol- 
ogy and  write  an  article  on  "Where  Our  Weather  Comes  From". 

8.  Content 

Drama  via  the  radio:     Type  of  program,  writing,  production,  sound 
effects,  the  purpose  of  the  studio  audience. 

Suggested  Activities 

(a)  Discuss  the  various  types  of  production  to  be  heard  on  the  radio, 
and  the  audiences  to  which  they  appeal. 

(b)  Discuss  the  differences  between  stage  production  and  radio  pro- 
duction in  the  matter  of  scenery,  make-up,  expression,  stage  direc- 
tions, moods,  emotions,  etc. 

(c)  Discuss  the  need  for  sound  effects,  and  the  means  of  creating 
some  of  the  more  common  ones. 

(d)  Have  students  write  a  short  skit  and  produce  it.  This  may  be  an 
adaptation  of  a  story  they  have  read  and  enjoyed. 

9.  Content 

Music  on  the  air: — Types  of  music  on  the  radio,  history  of  music  and 
opera,  biographies  of  composers,  popular  tastes  in  music. 

Suggested  Activities 

(a)  Discuss  the  effect  of  radio  on  the  public's  taste  in  music. 

(b)  Discuss:     "Who  listens  to  opera?" 

"How  does  music  help  us  to  understand  other  people?" 
"Music  is  an  international  language." 

(c)  Have  students  present  their  favorite  records  by  phonograph,  tell- 
ing why  they  like  them  and  a  bit  about  the  selection,  the  orchestra, 
the  vocalist. 
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(d)  Have  interested  students  present  short  talks  on  such  subjects  as 
the  stories  of  famous  operas,  the  life  of  famous  composers  and 
orchestra  leaders,  and  the  history  of  jazz.  These  could  be  illus- 
trated by  musical  selections  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

10.    Content 

The  arrangement  and  presentation  in  program  form  of  the  foregoing 
materials.  Activities  here  are  left  to  the  ingenuity  and  imagination  of 
the  teacher.  It  might  take  the  form  of  a  full  program  presented  in  a 
local  hall,  with  parents  invited  and  refreshments  served. 

Note:     In  later  years  schools  in  appropriate  areas  may  wish  to  include 
parallel    work    on    television.      (See    concluding    section    of 
Chapter  9,  English  for  Today,  10.) 


ILLUSTRATIVE  LANGUAGE  UNIT:     THE  MOTION  PICTURE 

(English  Language  20) 

It  is  obvious  (even  without  the  benefit  of  statistics)  that  the  motion  picture 
is  an  extremely  important  part  of  modern  experience — especially  that  of  young 
people  and  adolescents.  To  argue  that  it  is  or  is  not  a  phase  of  "literary"  experi- 
ence is  something  of  a  quibble.  (The  drama  has  been  traditionally  regarded 
as  a  literary  type.)  The  essential  facts  are  that  it  pre-empts,  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  pre-empt,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  student's  out-of-school  time; 
that  it  furnishes  a  major  theme  of  conversation;  that  it  entertains,  informs,  con- 
verts; that  it  influences  in  many  subtle  ways  the  opinions,  attitudes,  emotions 
and  behavior  of  youth. 

The  movies  have  not  displaced  reading:  Sales  of  a  book  rise  before  and 
after  cinema  versions  of  it  come  to  town.  But  there  is  evidence  that  movies 
have  tended  to  reduce  certain  kinds  of  reading  simply  by  reducing  the  budget 
of  time.  And  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  present — for  better  or  for  worse 
— certain  kinds  of  experience  more  vividly  than  do  books. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  school  is  surely  faced,  therefore,  with  the  task  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  enlightened  and  discriminating  moviegoers.  The  objectives 
of  the  movie  unit,  as  such,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  A  heightened  awareness  of  the  kinds,  purposes  and  influences  of 
current  motion  pictures. 

2.  The  development  of  critical  standards,  both  intellectual  and  aesthetic, 
appropriate  to  each  kind. 

3.  The  ability  to  interpret  motion  picture  advertisements  and  reviews, 
leading  to  the  habit  of  selective  attendance  at  better  movies. 

The  specific  language  objective  is  facility  in  group  discussion  and  report, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  writing  (letters,  reviews,  autobiographies)  indicated  in 
the  sub-units. 

PROCEDURE 

It  is  not  proposed  that  all  of  the  following  topics  must  be  undertaken. 
Their  importance  and  suitability  will  vary  with  the  local  community  —  for 
example,  whether  rural  or  urban — and  with  the  nature  and  emphasis  of  other 
units  chosen  during  the  year.  Most  of  the  topics,  however,  should  be  rewarding 
to  a  majority  of  Alberta  high  school  students. 
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1.       Current  Motion  Pictures 

Content 

(a)  Kinds:  adventure,  romance,  mystery,  fantasy,  comedy,  musical, 
character,  or  social,  or  historical  drama,  cartoon,  documentary,  news- 
reel,  travelog,  other  shorts. 

(b)  Purposes:  entertainment  (primarily  the  first  eight  above),  information 
(especially  the  last  four),  propaganda. 

Activities 

(a)  Class  discussion  of  kinds  and  purposes,  with  reference  to  current 
offerings. 

(b)  Group  investigation  of  and  report  on  various  types,  leading  to  the 
development  of  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  each  type. 


Motion  Picture  Reviews 

Content 

Movie  reviews  and  reviewers.  Critical  emphasis:  kind  and  purpose  of 
film,  fidelity,  acting,  characterization,  plot,  direction,  photography, 
music  background,  critical  versus  commercial  reviews. 

Activities 

(a)  Reading  and  discussion  of  movie  review  features  of  various  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  with  attention  to  critical  emphasis. 

(b)  Discussion  of  the  reliability  (with  allowance  for  differences  in  taste) 
of  various  reviews  after  specific  movies  have  been  seen  by  individ- 
uals and  groups. 

(c)  Writing  movie  reviews.  "First-nighters",  individuals  or  groups,  write 
short  reviews  for  the  guidance  of  the  class  during  the  run  of  the 
picture  —  with  reliability  confirmed  or  challenged  in  subsequent 
discussion. 


3.       A  Motion  Picture  Viewed  by  All  (class  assignment).     Make  use  of  the 
services  of  the  Audio- Visual  Aids  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Content 

Effectiveness  in  terms  of  kind  and  purpose. 

Activities 

(a)  Class  discussion — selection  of  a  movie  for  all  to  see.  (The  choice 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  broad  general  interest  after  consulting 
a  review  or  reviews;  and  the  teacher  should  remember  that  for 
religious  or  other  reasons  some  pupils  may  choose  not  to  join  the 
class  in  this  project.) 

(b)  Class  discussion  and  evaluation  in  terms  of  the  criteria  developed 
in  topic  1. 
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4.  Motion  Picture  Advertisement 

Content 

Descriptions  and  illustrations  in  newspapers,  magazines,  posters,  trailers. 

Activities 

(a)  Class  discussion  of  advertisements  clipped  from  magazines  and 
newspapers,  choosing  responsible  and  irresponsible  kinds  of  state- 
ment and  illustration,  use  of  superlatives,  other  "come-hither"  devices. 
(The  significance  of  the  name  of  the  director,  photographer,  music 
composer,  etc., — rather  than  the  more  extravagant  verbal  and  pic- 
torial allurements — should  be  noted.) 

(b)  Class  discussion  of  trailers  as  indicators  of  quality. 

(c)  Brief  oral  reviews  by  individual  students — comparing  their  opinions 
of  quality  with  those  indicated  in  the  advertisements. 

5.  Motion  Pictures  and  life 

Content 

Realism.  Critical  emphasis:  melodrama,  stereotype,  deus  ex  machina, 
the  "happy  ending". 

Activities 

Class  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  specific  motion  pictures  do  or  do 
not  accurately  suggest  character  and  events  as  we  know  them,  and  of 
whether  they  should  always  do  so. 

6.  Motion  Pictures  and  Books 

Content 

Film  adaptations  of  books,  short  stories,  etc. 

Activities 

Class  discussion  of  whether  or  not  a  movie  must  necessarily  reproduce 
faithfully  the  book  or  story  from  which  it  is  adapted  (cf.  criteria  of  topic 
1).  From  time  to  time,  a  group  views  movies  of  a  book  that  all  have  read, 
and  reports  to  the  class  evidence  and  opinion  concerning  the  above 
question. 

7.  Propaganda  in  Motion  Pictures 

Content 

Ways  and  means  of  propagating  various  social,  political,  economic  and 
religious  views:  bias  (note  opportunity  of  script- writer  to  stress  personal 
or  group  point  of  view,  or  of  director  to  modify  emphasis),  emotional 
intensity  (may  be  convincing  without  being  rational),  use  of  stereotypes. 

Activities 

(a)  Class  discussion  of  motion  pictures  which  have  propaganda  objec- 
tives. (Emphasis  on  the  detection  of  these  objectives,  and  on  the 
techniques  which  contribute  to  them.  Distinction  between  propa- 
ganda and  public  information — as  in  documentaries.) 

(b)  Individual  or  group  reports  on  specific  propaganda  films. 
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8.  Motion  Pictures  and  Our  Personal  Lives 

Content 

Ways  in  which  motion  pictures  influence  our  emotions,  attitudes,  inspira- 
tions, ambitions,  dreams,  behavior,  outlooks,  dress,  etc. 

Activities 

(a)  Class  discussion  of  ways  in  which  motion  pictures  tend  to  inspire  or 
depress  us,  and  to  direct  our  actions  and  behavior. 

(b)  Individual  written  accounts  of  the  influence  which  specific  motion 
pictures  have  had  in  directing  our  actions  and  behavior. 

9.  Music  in  Motion  Pictures 

Content 

Use  of  music  to  create  atmosphere,  to  emphasize  a  mood,  to  reinforce  an 
action,  to  introduce  or  conclude  a  situation  or  a  narrative  or  an  idea. 

Activities 

(a)  Class  discussion  of  music  elements  in  a  selected  film  viewed  by  all. 

(b)  Listening  to  sound  track  recordings  (e.g.  Olivier's  Henry  V  or  Hamlet, 
followed  by  class  discussion,  and  The  Third  Man  Theme.) 

(c)  Listening  to  radio  plays  and  recordings  (e.g.  Corwin's  music  dramas, 
Stage  '55,  etc.),  with  sequent  discussion. 

10.  Registering  Audience  Opinion 

Content 

A  current  movie  or  movies. 

Activities 

Letter  writing:  Individuals  write  to  theater  manager — congratulations 
on  a  good  movie  or  series  of  movies  that  he  has  shown,  or  objections  to 
the  same  (together  with  suggestions  concerning  the  kind  they  would  like 
to  see).    Class  chooses  one  of  the  best  letters  for  mailing. 

11.  Motion  Picture  Attendance  and  Preferences 

Content 

Class  statistics. 

Activities 

Committee  investigation  and  report.  Group  gathers  data  on  how  often 
class  members  attend  movies,  what  kind  they  seek  (mainly),  and  what 
kind  they  find.  Effects  of  competing  forms  of  entertainment  such  as  the 
radio  and  television. 

12.  Script  Writing 

Content 

Episodes  from  books  or  short  stories,  original  "shorts". 
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Activities 

Individual  or  group  writing  of  script  (including  the  scenario)  adapted  from 
book  or  story  episodes,  or  the  writing  of  original  shorts.  (If  a  movie 
camera  is  available,  these  scripts  may  be  produced.) 

13.  Motion  Picture  Censorship 

Content 

Canada's  provincial  censorship  boards,  powers  and  procedures. 

Activities 

Group  investigation  and  report.  Critical  emphasis:  problems  of 
censorship. 

14.  Recent  Trends  in  Motion  Pictures 

Content 

New  techniques  in  photography,  sound,  and  "screening" — cinemascope, 
3D,  stereoscopic  sound,  etc. 

Activities 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  have  only  a  few  members  of  the  class  report 
their  opinions  of  films  using  these  new  techniques.  Has  the  content  or 
the  treatment  of  the  films  been  influenced  by  the  new  techniques? 

EVALUATION 

In  terms  of  the  objectives  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  unit,  the  pri- 
mary kind  of  evaluation  will  of  course  require  answers  to  such  questions  as 
the  following: 

Are  students  becoming  more  selective  and  discriminating  in  their  attend- 
ance at  motion  pictures? 

Do  they  support  their  preferences  and  opinions  in  critical  terms — i.e., 
according  to  the  criteria  developed  in  topic  1? 

The  teacher  will  not  always  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  with  com- 
plete objectivity.  As  the  unit  proceeds,  however,  there  should  be  substantial 
evidence  in  class  discussion,  and  even  in  casual  conversation  among  students 
(and  between  teacher  and  students).  The  evidence  from  reports  and  reviews 
(characteristic  of  most  topics)  should  be  even  more  conclusive.  This  evidence 
will  in  many  instances  relate  to  individual  students:  in  topics  2,  8,  and  10,  at 
least,  it  will  be  on  paper. 

While  the  unit  should  presumably  be  taken  as  a  unit,  its  evaluation — like 
attendance  at  the  movies — should  be  continuing.  Student  interest  in  current 
films  will  furnish  a  repeating  focus  for  much  animated  discussion  throughout 
the  year.  The  "first-nighters"  may  well  be  in  a  continuing  group  (with  changed 
membership  from  time  to  time),  and  as  such  will  provide  opportunities  for 
cumulative  evaluation. 

For  specific  language  evaluation,  see  group  discussion,  reports,  and 
letters. 

REFERENCES 
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REFERENCES  FOR  LANGUAGE   10  AND  20 

Dictionaries 

American  College  Dictionary    (ACD).     New  York:  Random  House;  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary.     Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 

Thomdike-Barnhart  High  School  Dictionary.     New  York:  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company;  Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.  Ltd. 

Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary.     Springfield:  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co.; 
Toronto:  Thomas  Allen,  Ltd. 


A  more  complete  dictionary  is  recommended  for  classroom  reference. 

Shorter  Oxford  Dictionary.     Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     (2  vols.). 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.    Second  Edi- 
tion.   Springfield  Univ.:  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Teachers'  References 

Items  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  particularly  recommended  as  basic 
references. 

*The  English  Journal.      An  official  organ  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Teach- 
ers of  English,  8110  South  Halsted  Street,  Chicago  20,  Illinois. 

Contains  many  useful  articles  on  usage,  teaching  methods,  and  back- 
ground. Helps  to  keep  one  abreast  of  research  studies,  resources  material, 
and  new  books  in  the  English  field. 

Blair,  G.  M.:    Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.       New 
York:    Macmillan  Company,  pp.  3-215. 

This  book  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  progress  made  to  date  in 
setting  up  and  carrying  forward  a  developmental  and  remedial  program 
in  reading  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  level. 

Bond,  G.  L.,  and  Bond,  Eva:    Development  Reading  in  High  School. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

An  excellent  approach  to  the  improvement  of  reading  with  stress  on  the 
provision   for   individual   differences. 

*DeBoer,  J.  J.,  Kaulfers,  W.  V.,  and  Miller,  H.  R. :    Teaching  Secondary  English. 
New  York:    McGraw-Hill. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  forward-looking  books  in  the  field.  Should  be 
read  by  every  teacher  of  high  school  English. 

Fowler,  M.  W.:    Modern  English  Usage.  London:    Clarendon  Press. 

Friederick,  W.  J.,  and  Wilcox,  R.  A.:    Teaching  Speech  in  High  School. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  useful  reference  on  speech  teaching  as  well  as  a  source  of  related 
activities. 
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Hayakawa,  S.  L:  Language  in  Thought  and  Action.   New  York:  Harcourt-Brace 
and  Co. 

This  readable  book  demonstrates  semantic  principles  in  practical  lang- 
uage situations.  It  is  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  language  and 
behavior. 

LeBrant,  L.  L:   We  Teach  English.     New  York:  Harcourt-Brace  and  Co. 

A  short  and  readable  approach  to  current  thinking  in  the  field  of  English 
teaching. 

Markwardt,  A.  H.,  and  Walcott,  F.  C:   Facts  About  Current  English  Usage. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century. 

This  book  includes  the  results  of  the  original  language  study  by  S.  A. 
Leonard  as  well  as  a  follow-up  based  on  the  New  Oxford  Dictionary  and 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

*  National  Council  of  the  Teachers  of  English:    The  English  Language  Arts. 

New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  $3.75  ($2.25  to  members  of  the 
N.C.T.E.). 

This  volume  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  of  English,  pre-primary  to 
college  graduate.  It  presents  basic  factors  underlying  curriculum  mak- 
ing, suggested  programs  in  the  language  arts,  discussion  of  controversial 
and  non-controversial  problems  related  to  the  teaching  of  English,  and 
methods  for  evaluating  the  English  program. 

*  Perrin,  Porter  G.:   Writer's  Guide  and  Index  to  English.       New  York:    Scott, 

Foresman  and  Company;  Toronto,  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

*  Pooley,  R.  C:  Teaching  English  Usage.         New  York:     D.  Appleton-Century 

Co.  Inc. 

Presents  concrete  evidence  and  suggestions  concerning  choice  of  usage 
items  for  teaching. 

*  Roberts,  Paul:  Understanding  Grammar.      New  York:  Harper  and  Bros. 

This  reference  on  English  grammar  presents  descriptively  and  thoroughly 
the  grammatical  systems  now  in  use  in  speaking  and  writing  English. 

Stearns,  Gertrude:    English  in  the  Small  High  School.  Lincoln,  Nebraska: 

University  of  Nebraska  Press. 

Chapter  XV  gives  a  practical  approach  to  the  writing  program  in  the 
high  school. 

Tidyman,  W.  F.,  and  Butterfield,  M.:  Teaching  the  Language  Arts. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill. 

Worth  reading  by  teachers  of  language  at  any  grade  level. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


INTRODUCTION 


Literature  provides  a  source  of  enjoyable  and  profitable  experiences  as 
varied  as  life  itself.  From  this  source  we  draw  in  order  to  motivate  ourselves 
to  read,  to  study,  and  to  enjoy. 

In  doing  so  we  hope  to  achieve  a  number  of  purposes.  One  is  to  broaden 
our  understanding  of  other  people  and  of  ourselves.  Few  subjects  taught  in 
school  offer  such  possibilities  for  developing  youth  in  the  art  of  human  rela- 
tions as  does  the  study  of  literature.  Through  literature  we  meet  people  of  all 
kinds  and  learn  to  understand  them — their  ideas,  their  ideals,  their  problems, 
their  emotions,  their  character.  Through  an  understanding  of  others  we  are 
often  able  to  develop  those  qualities  which  help  us  to  understand  ourselves. 
Literature  helps  us  to  crystallize  our  ideas,  refine  our  emotions,  and  develop 
our  standard  of  values.  Literature,  too,  helps  us  to  extend  the  range  of  our 
knowledge,  and  provides  vicarious  experiences  that  contribute  to  our  develop- 
ment. Through  literature  our  imagination  is  stimulated  as  poems,  short  stories, 
novels,  and  dramas  create  the  illusion  of  reality,  sometimes  carrying  us  into  the 
far  away,  the  long  ago,  and  the  unusual. 

To  the  purposes  suggested  above  we  should  add  two  others.  First,  we 
should  acquaint  high  school  pupils  with  a  part  of  their  literary  heritage  as 
twentieth-century  Canadians.  Second,  we  should  help  them  develop  stand- 
ards that  will  enable  them  to  choose  discriminatingly  from  the  vast  number 
of  periodicals  and  books  available  to  them. 

A  haphazard  collection  of  literary  works  assembled  under  unrealistic 
headings  will  scarcely  achieve  the  purpose  noted  above  with  any  degree  of 
meaning  for  the  student.  Such  a  collection  leaves  him  with  no  real  motivation 
for  study.  What  Browning  remarks,  modern  educational  psychologists  have 
abundantly  proved,  that  "incentive  comes  from  the  soul's  self;  The  rest  avail 
not."  Until  the  student  can  see  that  literature  maintains  and  enhances  him, 
he  is  not  going  to  take  a  real  interest  in  it.  This  relating  of  the  reader  to  the 
material  he  reads  is  an  assumption  on  which  the  high  school  literature  courses 
below  are  organized. 

These  courses  aim  to  raise  the  status  of  the  literature  program.  They 
include  a  wide  range  both  of  subject  matter  and  of  literary  form.  The  only 
restrictions  that  have  been  placed  on  the  range  of  literature  are  those  of  quality, 
suitability  for  the  particular  grade  level,  and  good  taste.  The  literature  program 
aims  to  meet  a  variety  of  individual  needs  and  interests  through  a  common  pro- 
gram adapted  by  differentiated  readings  and  assignments.  The  teacher  is 
encouraged  to  supplement  the  prescribed  texts  with  suitable  selections  from 
other  sources.  Reputable  newspapers,  magazines,  and  anthologies  of  prose 
and  verse  are  among  these  recommended  sources.  The  teacher  is  free,  too,  to 
choose  methods  of  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of  his  class. 


Memory  Work 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  memorize  poetry  and  prose  which 
appeals  to  them  or  which  has  some  specific  significance  to  them.  The  amount 
memorized  will  vary  with  the  interest  and  capacity  of  individual  pupils.  An 
optimum  of  100  lines  of  memory  work  per  year  should  be  set,  but  teachers  are 
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advised  to  make  provision  for  individual  differences.  The  learning  of  memory 
work  should  not  be  made  a  distasteful  task,  for  this  will  defeat  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  recommended:  to  capture  and  retain  for  future  recall  and  enjoyment 
lines  that  have  particular  relevance  and  significance.  The  desire  to  memorize 
will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  appreciation,  understanding,  and 
enjoyment.  Pupils  will  retain  favorite  lines  or  passages  without  much  effort, 
just  as  they  remember  a  good  joke  or  an  amusing  story;  but  they  will  not 
respond  enthusiastically  to  a  procedure  in  which  memorization  is  unfailingly 
or  even  frequently  the  final  stage  of  the  literature  lesson.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  people  who  find  certain  kinds  of  memory  work  exceedingly 
difficult.    For  them  substitute  assignments  should  be  advised. 

Developmental  Reading 

Chapter  IV  of  English  for  Today,  10  is  entitled  "Improving  Your  Read- 
ing". It  provides  instruction  and  practice  in  developmental  reading.  More 
reading  is  now  required  of  high  school  students  than  ever  before.  In  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  grades,  students  have,  it  may  be  assumed, 
mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  they  have 
likewise  mastered  the  techniques  of  gathering  information  from  textbooks  and 
reference  books.  Developmental  reading  is  a  term  here  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  reading  for  comprehension.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  Leisure  Reading 
program,  as  pointed  out  below,  is  enjoyment.  The  dominant  purpose  in 
Developmental  Reading,  however,  goes  beyond  enjoyment  to  comprehension 
with  economy  of  time.  The  skills  required  are  those  of  silent  reading. 

Developmental  reading  is  the  basic  tool  for  work  in  the  social  studies, 
science,  mathematics,  in  fact  all  subjects  in  which  the  written  word  is  used. 
It  includes  reading  numerical  characters,  graphs,  blueprints,  templates,  and 
other  representatives  of  human  thoughts  and  ideas.  It  occurs  in  the  following 
forms: 

1.  Discursive  reading,  as  in  the  rapid  scanning  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  or  in  browsing  among  books. 

2.  Selective  reading,  as  when  information  is  to  be  gathered  from  differ- 
ent paragraphs,  chapters,  or  books,  and  used  in  a  report. 

3.  Problem  or  study  reading,  the  most  common  form  in  school  work. 

4.  Reference  reading,  in  which  material  is  gathered  from  different  sources, 
weighed,  and  evaluated. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  poor  success  in  reading  is  failure  to  compre- 
hend adequately.  Proficient  reading  is  a  process  of  complex  reasoning.  It 
involves  finding  the  main  idea,  noting  details,  drawing  inferences,  following 
directions,  pausing  for  mental  reviews,  and  varying  the  rate  to  suit  special 
purposes.  In  the  elementary  school,  students  have  been  too  busy  learning 
the  mechanics  to  spend  much  time  on  the  higher  forms  of  reading.  Even  in  the 
junior  high  school,  many  have  not  reached  those  higher  levels  of  reading 
which  involve  the  reasoning  and  associational  abilities.  Those  who  read  with 
a  high  degree  of  comprehension  may  not  realize  that  improvement  of  speed 
in  reading  is  desirable. 

There  are  different  rates,  as  well  as  different  forms  of  reading,  correspond- 
ing to  different  kinds  of  material,  and  different  purposes  of  the  reader.  There 
is  skimming,  or  very  rapid  scanning  for  topical  or  general  ideas;  rapid  reading 
for  getting  the  gist,  or  for  review;  normal  rate  reading,  where  the  material  is  of 
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average  difficulty,  or  the  purpose  is  recreation;  and  careful  reading,  where 
difficult  material  is  read  for  study. 

The  literature  texts  provide  material  suitable  for  practice  in  at  least  some 
of  the  developmental  reading  skills.  As  an  adjunct  of  the  literature  program, 
developmental  reading  is  to  receive  direct  attention. 


COURSE  OUTLINES  AND  TEXTS 

The  textbooks  for  the  English  Literature  courses  in  Grade  X  and  XI 
are  as  follows: 

English  Literature  10  (105  minutes  per  week) 
Creative  Living,    4 

English  Literature  20  (105  minutes  per  week) 
Creative  Living,    5 
One  Shakespearean  play  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

Julius  Caesar 
Richard  II 
The  Tempest 

The  way  in  which  the  Creative  Living  Series  is  organized  allows  maxi- 
mum scope  and  range  in  the  selection  of  reading  material,  as  a  glance  at  the 
tables  of  contents  for  the  anthologies  will  indicate.  Almost  every  literary 
form  (excluding,  of  course,  the  novel  and  the  full-length  play)  is  represented. 
The  moods  of  the  individual  pieces  are  varied,  including  everything  from  the 
deepest  tragedy  to  the  lightest  whimsy.  While  a  contemporary  outlook  is 
maintained,  it  is  balanced  by  the  observations  of  the  past  in  the  selections 
from  traditional  literature.    Literary  quality  is  unquestionably  preserved. 

In  any  anthology  of  literature  it  is  important  to  know  what  is  excluded 
as  well  as  what  is  selected.  In  the  Creative  Living  Series,  material  that  has 
an  overtly  moralistic  oi  didactic  approach  was  avoided.  Similarly,  writing 
that  was  hackneyed  or  that  possessed  an  overly-sentimental  quality  was  not 
used.  Jingoistic  utterances  and  historically  inaccurate  or  misleading  journal- 
ism find  no  place  in  the  books.  It  was  felt  that  rewritten  versions  of  the  classics, 
destroying  as  they  often  do  the  quality  of  the  original,  could  serve  no  useful 
purpose  in  the  Creative  Living  Series.  The  literature  that  the  student  will 
find  in  the  books  has  uniform  integrity  and  consistently  high  quality. 

Because  the  series  was  conceived  for  use  in  Canadian  Schools  by  Cana- 
dian students,  the  Creative  Living  Series  approaches  literature  from  a  Cana- 
dian point  of  view.  Wherever  possible,  selections  by  Canadian  authors  are 
used.  The  series  is  not,  however,  guilty  of  chauvinism.  British  and  American 
literature,  since  both  assume  importance  in  our  own  culture,  are  used  to 
advantage. 

The  Creative  Living  Series,  by  motivating  the  study  of  literature,  by 
contributing  to  the  student's  understanding  of  the  art  of  human  relations,  and 
by  placing  before  the  student  a  body  of  literature  of  unquestionable  quality, 
is  considered  an  ideal  reading  program  for  use  in  Canadian  schools. 
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SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  literature  program  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  is  based  upon  the  three 
anthologies  in  the  series  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians.  Prose  and  Poetry 
for  Canadians  is  a  series  of  anthologies  aimed  to  meet  the  reading  interests 
and  needs  of  young  adolescents  in  twentieth-century  Canada.  The  range  of 
selections  is  such  as  to  provide  for  individual  differences  in  reading  compe- 
tence, reading  interests,  and  personal  needs.  In  each  of  the  three  books  in 
this  series  the  selections  are  grouped  about  themes  which,  besides  providing  a 
framework  to  unify  them,  are  arranged  to  give  a  logical  development  of 
reading,  thought  and  discussion.  These  units  are  planned  to  stimulate  growth 
through  literary  experience  concerned  with  personal,  social,  historical,  geo- 
graphical, natural  and  spiritual  problems  and  situations.  Within  each  unit 
are  included  a  variety  of  literary  types,  a  related  painting,  and  one  or  more 
related  musical  selections.  The  library  inclusions  are  representative  of  the 
best  that  has  been  written  for  adolescents  both  in  the  present  and  in  past  cen- 
turies. Far  more  selections  are  provided  than  any  one  class  will  cover  inten- 
sively in  any  year.  The  design  is  intended  to  give  opportunity  for  choice  by  a 
teacher  and  his  class  to  suit  specific  situations  and  needs.  Though  the  themes 
in  these  books  provide  a  useful  and  workable  organization  of  the  selections 
included,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  resourceful  teacher  and  class  from 
reorganizing  the  material  about  other  themes  found  to  be  more  closely  related 
to  local  or  personal  problems.  To  such  a  reorganization  the  group  may  bring 
other  selections  from  other  sources. 


GRADE  VII.    Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys 


UNIT   1  — JOURNEYS  ACROSS  NORTH  AMERICA 

These  journeys  take  us  first  into  the  lives  of  young  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans as  they  participate  in  adventures  of  various  kinds,  and  into  the  lives  of 
animals  in  which  these  young  Canadians  and  Americans  are  interested. 

UNIT  2  — JOURNEYS   AROUND   THE  WORLD 

From  situations  and  people  close  to  home,  our  next  journeys  carry  us  to 
faraway  places  where  we  share  the  adventures,  thoughts  and  arts  of  such 
people  as  the  Hindus,  the  Icelanders,  the  Irish,  the  English,  and  the  Africans. 
Through  such  journeys  we  are  made  aware  of  the  environment  and  ideals  of 
people  in  distant  places  and  are  better  able  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
them. 

UNIT   3  — JOURNEYS   INTO   THE  PAST 

A  third  voyage  takes  us  first  into  the  early  days  of  Canadian  history 
where  we  are  able  to  re-live  vicariously  many  incidents  and  activities  associ- 
ated with  our  early  growth  as  a  nation.  Then  we  venture  further  afield  into 
the  stories  of  the  past  history  of  countries  older  than  our  own. 
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UNIT   4  — JOURNEYS   WITH  PEOPLE 

Interest  in  other  people  is  stimulated  by  journeys  emphasizing  the  per- 
severance, initiative,  courage  and  resourcefulness  that  have  enabled  them 
to  live  together  in  many  kinds  of  relationships  in  peace  and  war,  in  country  and 
city,  at  home  and  abroad. 

UNIT   6  — JOURNEYS   INTO    OUR   OWN   LIVES 

Turning  homeward,  we  are  carried  in  our  journeys  into  these  places  that 
are  closest  to  our  own  lives  and  interests.  These  include  an  appreciation  of  our 
friends  and  families,  an  understanding  of  nature,  and  a  sharing  of  our  thoughts 
with  people  who  are  like  us  as  well  as  with  those  who  differ  from  us.  It  is  in 
relation  to  these  that  we  come  closest  to  understanding  our  real  selves  and 
through  them  that  we  develop  a  personal  scale  of  values  by  which  to  regulate 
our  lives. 


GRADE  VIII.     Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures 

UNIT    1  — ADVENTURES   NEAR 

The  first  group  of  adventures  serves  to  acquaint  us  with  places  and 
people  close  to  us.  The  places  are  near  to  us  in  the  sense  that  they  are  Cana- 
dian and  American.  The  people  are  close  to  us  in  that  they  have  the  same 
interests,  occupations,  pleasures,  and  thoughts  that  we  have.  Associated 
with  these  adventures  with  places  and  people  are  those  with  animals  which 
are  characteristic  of  our  country  and  which  are  close  to  our  experience  as 
observers  of  nature. 

UNIT  2  — ADVENTURES  FAR 

The  world  of  fact  and  of  fancy  is  filled  with  adventures  which  are  attrac- 
tive to  teen-age  boys  and  girls.  In  a  second  group  of  adventures  we  are 
carried  to  places  far  away  geographically  or  far  away  imaginatively.  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  Central  America  and  the  Pacific  Islands  provided  the  settings  for 
a  fascinating  series  of  adventures.  Some  of  these  are  about  real  people  par- 
ticipating in  real  adventures;  others  are  about  legendary  people  whose  stories 
are  not  less  interesting  because  they  are  imaginary. 

UNIT    3  — ADVENTURES   IN   OTHER   TIMES 

This  set  of  adventures  carries  us  back  into  the  early  days  of  history.  A 
group  of  imaginative  writings — story,  drama  and  poetry — serves  to  picture 
some  of  the  events  and  customs  associated  with  our  Canadian  past.  A  second 
group  includes  legends  of  our  own  and  other  peoples.  It  is  through  such 
legends  that  many  of  the  ideas,  beliefs,  and  viewpoints  of  our  ancestors  are 
revealed  to  us.  We  learn,  for  instance,  that  they  had  a  sense  of  humor,  that 
they  were  motivated  by  rather  high  ideals,  and  that  they  were  imaginative 
in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  facts  of  nature  as  they  experienced  her  gifts. 

UNIT  4  — ADVENTURES  IN  OTHER  LIVES 

The  real  people  of  the  world  are  much  the  same,  basically,  regardless  of 
where  they  live.  They  are  the  people  whose  courage,  vision,  perseverance,  and 
contributions  reach  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  individual  and  the 
nation  to  influence  the  lives  of  mankind  everywhere.  Through  the  lives  of  these 
real  people  we  are  led  to  appreciate  the  better  qualities  which  emphasize  the 
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likeness  of  human  beings  upon  which  as  a  foundation  understanding  must  be 
built.  Among  the  real  people  of  the  world,  not  a  few  are  Canadians.  Some 
of  our  adventures  in  this  unit  point  to  the  characteristics  which,  though  primarily- 
Canadian,  are  essentially  human.  Written  by  Canadians,  the  stories,  articles, 
and  poems  of  the  second  half  of  this  theme  serve  to  give  us  pride  in  our  Cana- 
dian heritage  and  in  the  knowledge  that  our  destinies  are  related  closely  with 
those  of  people  the  world  over. 

UNIT  5  — ADVENTURES  IN  NEW  INTERESTS 

Another  group  of  adventures  is  designed  to  stimulate  our  interest  in  the 
new  and  the  unusual.  Stories,  both  romantic  and  realistic,  foster  these  new 
interests  admirably.  To  these  are  added  explanations  of  the  adjustments  made 
by  those  who  have  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  new,  or  changing,  or  entirely 
altered  circumstances.  Different  people  react  differently  to  nature,  to  handi- 
caps, and  to  other  environmental  factors.  Adventures  in  new  interests  are 
closely  related  to  past  experience,  to  present  activities  and  to  future  goals. 

UNIT    6  — ADVENTURES    IN    UNDERSTANDING 

No  two  problems  that  face  us  as  human  beings  require  so  much  thought 
and  effort  for  their  solution  as  do  those  associated  with  developing  a  clearer 
understanding  of  other  people  and  of  ourselves.  Such  understanding  neces- 
sitates our  adventuring  into  the  realms  of  social,  spiritual  and  philosophic 
relations.  Our  final  unit  presents  a  collection  of  adventures  designed  to  assist 
us  toward  more  harmonious  personal  living  by  stimulating  us  to  consider  both 
other  people  and  ourselves  as  we  react  to  each  other,  to  our  environment,  to 
our  thoughts,  and  to  our  spirits. 


GRADE  IX.    Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment 


UNIT   1— OURSELVES  AND   OUR  FAMILIES 

That  group  with  which  the  individual  is  most  familiar  is  the  family  in 
which  he  works,  plays,  and  grows.  It  is  the  group  which  he  is  likely  to  know 
most  intimately  because  he  has  been  closely  associated  with  it  in  its  joys, 
sorrows,  activities,  and  recreations.  In  this  first  unit  we  are  introduced  to  our- 
selves through  incidents  familiar  to  us  because  we  have  experienced  them  or 
something  quite  similar,  and  to  families  whose  problems  parallel  those  of  the 
families  in  which  we  have  been  reared  or  those  which  we  have  observed. 

UNIT  2  — OUR  NEIGHBOURS  AND  FRIENDS 

Our  neighbours  are  of  two  kinds:  those  who  live  next  door  and  those  who 
live  in  our  favorite  books.  In  this  unit  we  first  look  beyond  ourselves  and  our 
families  to  the  kinds  of  people  with  whom  we  live  in  the  real  environment 
that  is  ours.  Then,  through  a  generous  offering  of  narrative  poems  and  stories, 
we  identify  ourselves  with  many  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  English  verse  and 
fiction.  Both  the  real  and  the  vicarious  experiences  suggested  in  this  unit  help 
us  toward  a  better  understanding  of  other  people  and  their  problems. 
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UNIT   3  — OUR   COUNTRY 

Beyond  our  immediate  neighbours,  both  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  are 
the  citizens  of  our  province  and  our  country.  In  the  first  part  of  this  unit  we 
look  at  ourselves  as  Canadians  with  common  ideals,  problems,  and  way  of 
life.  The  fifteen  million  people  who  call  themselves  Canadians  have  many 
things  in  common,  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  emphasize  the  likenesses 
which  give  us  the  unity  of  nationhood.  The  whole,  however,  is  a  component 
of  many  parts.  In  the  second  group  of  selections  in  this  unit  we  are  presented 
with  examples  of  some  of  these  components  which  are  combined  to  form 
Canada.  It  is  impossible  to  represent  every  facet  of  our  national  life  in  a 
theme  of  this  sort,  but  widely  separated  components  have  been  included  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  suggest  still  others  equally  familiar  and  interesting 
to  the  reader. 


UNIT  4  — OUR  WORLD 

In  an  age  of  air  transportation,  atomic  energy,  and  a  United  Nations 
organization,  we  cannot  help  but  realize  that  we  are  in  a  real  sense  citizens 
of  the  world  and  that  our  environment  is  in  part  international.  The  selections 
in  this  unit  are  organized  to  illustrate  those  things  which  we  have  in  common 
with  people  everywhere:  our  appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  our  interest  in 
animals,  our  love  of  adventure  into  strange  places,  and  our  enjoyment  of 
discovering  new  things  about  people  and  how  they  live.  These  help  us  to 
think  and  act  in  world  terms. 


UNIT   5  — OUR  DREAMS   AND   IDEALS 

Having  moved  outward  from  the  self  through  the  home,  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  nation,  and  the  world,  we  turn  finally  to  see  ourselves  in  relation  to 
all  of  these,  and  to  the  universe,  as  we  examine  our  dreams  and  ideals  which, 
though  difficult  to  understand,  are  actually  nearest  to  our  individual  being  as 
we  attempt  to  formulate  a  scale  of  values  and  a  philosophy  by  which  to  regu- 
late our  lives.  The  selections  in  this  final  unit  are  concerned  with  the  innermost 
dreams  and  ideals  affecting  those  who  wish  to  lead  happy,  successful,  and 
useful  lives.  Among  these  ideals,  spiritual  values  are  of  prime  importance. 
The  personal  and  social  development  of  the  individual  is  intimately  connected 
with  his  dreams  and  his  ideals. 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  both  Grade  X  and  Grade  XI  the  literature  programs  may  be  consid- 
ered as  embracing  three  types  of  material.    These  are: 

1.  The  text-books. 

2.  Additional  material  that  may  be  brought  in  by  teacher  or  student  to  enrich 
the  specific  units.  This  material  may  include  selections  from  other  books, 
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newspaper  editorials,  features,  news  stories,  book  reviews,  advertise- 
ments, magazine  articles  or  short  stories,  pamphlets,  or  other  published 
material. 

3.        The  leisure  reading  program. 

The  text-books  themselves  are  organized  into  thematic  units,  each  of 
which,  in  Book  5,  is  divided  into  several  sub-units,  or  sections.  These  units 
and  sections  are  as  follows: 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  10.    Creative  Living,  4 

Unit        I  —  The  Individual 

Unit  II  —  Humanity 

Unit  III  —  Love  and  Affection 

Unit  IV  —  Appreciation 

Unit  V  —  Creative  Living 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  20.      Creative  Living,     5 
Unit  1  Individuals 


Section 

1  — 

2  — 

3  — 

Pranksters 

Heroes  and  Villains 

Workers,  Idlers  and  Dreamers 

Unit  II 

Our  Community 

Section 

1  — 

2  — 

3  — 

4  — 

Young  Folks 
Family  Affairs 
Friends  and  Neighbours 
Our  Community 

Unit  UI 

Our  Surroundings 

Section 

1  — 

2  — 

3  — 

4  — 

Glimpses  of  Beauty 
Canadian  Calendar 
Little  Things 
Twentieth  Century  Titans 

Unit  IV 

Action,  Thrills,  and  Laughter 

Section 

1  — 

2  — 

3  — 

4  — 

Speaking  of  Sports 
Dicing  with  Danger 
Facing  the  Footlights 
Laughing  at  Life 

Unit  V 

Toward  Creative  Living 

Section 

1  — 

2  — 

3  — 

4  — 

The  Pens  that  Inspire 
The  Arts  that  Delight 
Problems  that  Challenge 
The  Faith  that  Guides 
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SUGGESTED  METHODOLOGY 

There  is  no  single  method  of  teaching  literature.  Resourceful  teachers 
have  always  used  a  variety  of  methods.  Among  the  approaches  to  the  teaching 
of  literature,  unit  organization  and  procedures  are  recommended  because  they 
are  psychologically  sound,  because  they  permit  provision  for  meeting  indi- 
vidual differences,  and  because  they  strengthen  motivation.  It  is  hoped  that 
teachers  will  organize  at  least  part  of  the  year's  program  into  units.  These 
units  may  be  of  two  kinds: 

1.  Experience  units  based  on  themes  related  to  pupil  interest  and  under- 
standing, and 

2.  Type  units  based  on  the  drama,  the  essay,  the  short  story,  the  lyric 
poem,  etc. 

The  unit  approach  permits  the  inclusion  of  leisure  reading  as  part  of  the 
source  material  related  to  a  particular  theme. 

Suggested  topics  for  units  suitable  for  use  in  the  Grade  X  literature 
program  are: 

1.  The  Bonds  of  Friendship 

2.  Merit  Above  Rank 

3.  Adventures  in  Living 

4.  Let's  Laugh 

5.  What  Is  Honor? 

6.  Understanding  Others 

7.  People  Are  Like  That 

8.  "Strong  and  Free" 

Units  based  on  these  topics  are  not  necessarily  included   in  the  Creative 
Living  Series. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT.     "STRONG  AND  FREE" 
("Canada",  Stanza  1) 

I.  TOPIC 

The  central  theme  is  the  essential  integrity  of  true  freedom,  and  the 
reserves  of  strength  characteristic  of  it. 

II.  OBJECTIVES 

A.      Understandings 

1.  To  understand  that  there  are  various  freedoms:  political,  social, 
personal. 

2.  To  understand  that  few  human  beings  are  ever  wholly  free. 

3.  To  understand  what  freedom  does  not  mean,  as  well  as  what 
it  means. 
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B.  Skills 

1.  To  extend  the  skills  of: 

(a)  Listening 

(b)  Reading 

(c)  Speaking 

(d)  Writing 

2.  To  grow  in  ability  to  discriminate  between  selections  of  vary- 
ing literary  and  content  value. 

3.  To  write  with  a  view  to  clear  expression,  thoughts  or  opinions 
for  which  the  writer  is  prepared  to  take  full  responsibility. 

C.  Attitudes 

1.  To  create  and  nurture  respect  for  freedom. 

2.  To  develop  alertness  to  situations  which  challenge  freedom — 
national,  social,  personal. 

3.  To  develop  the  will  to  champion  freedom  at  any  price. 

D.  Appreciations 

1.  To  develop  appreciation  for  our  national  freedom. 

2.  To  develop  appreciation  for  the  greatness  of  soul  character- 
istic of  the  free  man. 

3.  To   develop   appreciation   for   self-discipline  as   essential  to 
freedom. 

in.     TIME 

This  unit  should  be  covered  in  approximately  six  weeks. 

IV.     GRADE 

The  unit  is  planned  as  an  "experience  unit"  for  Grade  X.  It  is  thought 
suitable  for  the  small  high  school  as  well  as  for  the  centralized  school. 
The  advantage  of  the  latter  would  lie  in  the  larger  number  of  students 
who  contribute  to  discussion. 

It  is  important  that  little  moralizing  be  done  by  the  teacher.  The  students 
themselves  will  draw  value  from  the  unit  precisely  to  the  degree  that 
they  think,  discuss,  and  draw  their  own  generalizations  from  the  work. 


V.      MATERIALS 

The  student  will  be  given  opportunity  to  make  use  of  plays,  stories,  poems, 
essays,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  recordings,  radio  programs,  films, 
and  interviews  in  order  to  gather  pertinent  data,  to  compare  and  contrast  ideas. 

Poetry 

From :    Boyd,  M.  M.;    Creative  Living^    4.    Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage 
and  Co.  Ltd.,  1954. 

"Invictus"—  Henley,  p  42 
"Fear"— Huxley,  p.  42 
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"Let  Us  Rise  Up  and  Live"—  Sherman,  p.  77 

"Dawn"—  Scott,  p.  77 

"Miniver  Cheevy" — Robinson,  p.  89 

"My  Last  Duchess" —  Browning,  p.  89 

"The  Half-Breed  Girl"— Scott,  p.  322 

"The  River  of  Stars"— Noyes,  p.  371 

"David"— Birney,  p.  504 

"The  Soldier"— Brooke,  p.  549 

From :      Poems  to  Remember 

"The  Native"— Roberts 

From  :  MacDonald,  J.  F.:  Four  Longer  Poems.  Toronto:  Oxford  Union 
Press,  1925  (or  from  a  volume  of  collected  works  by  Byron). 

"The  Prisoner  of  Chillon"—  Byron,  p.  40 

From:    Stevenson,  O.  J.:  English  Literature:  Poetry. 
Toronto:  Copp  Clark  Co. 

"A  Canadian  Galahad"— Campbell,  p.  142 
"The  Canadian"— Middleton,  p.  145 
"A  Voice  from  the  West"—  Austin,  p.  61 

From :  Dew:  Poems  Past  and  Present.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  Ltd., 
Toronto  and  Vancouver,  1948  (or  from  a  volume  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Longfellow). 

"The  Slave's  Dream"— Longfellow,  p.  198 
"The  Village  Blacksmith"—  Longfellow,  p.  164 

Short  Stories 

From  :    Boyd,  M.  M.:  Creative  Living,    4.    Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  1954. 

"An  Underground  Episode" — Ware,  p.  32 

"The  Pomegranate  Trees" — Saroyan,  p.  50 

"The  Verger"—  Maughan,  p.  99 

"Through  a  Blizzard"— Eggleston,  p.  100 

"Miss  Brill"— Mansfield,  p.   127 

"The  Death  of  Samson"— The  Bible,  p.  136 

"Black  Boy"— Boyle,  p.  323 

"Antidote  for  Hatred"— Morse,  p.  329 

"The  Most  Dangerous  Game" — Connell,  p.  143 

"The  Welsh  Are  Like  That"— Winters,  p.  165 

"The  Happiest  Man  on  Earth"—  Maltz,  p.  202 

"That's  What  Happened  to  Me"— Fessier,  p.  91 

"Two  Fishermen"—  Callahan,  p.  275 

"David"— The  Bible,  p.  140 

"A  Fight  He  Could  Not  Win"— Thomson,  p.  376 

"The  Last  Class"—  Daudet,  p.  537 

From  :  Poe.  E.  A.:  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination.  Penguin  Books 
Ltd.  (or  from  a  volume  of  the  collected  works  of  Poe). 

"The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher"—  Poe,  p.  56 
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Essays 

From  :     Boyd,  M.  M.:  Creative  Living,     4.    Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1954. 

"I  Shall  Strive  to  be  Worthy"—  The  Queen,  p.  551 
"Island  Magic" — Buchan,  p.  531 
"Canada  the  Unknown" — Hutchison,  p.  535 
"A  City  Invincible"— Priestly,  p.  542 
"To  An  Anxious  Friend"— White,  p.  646 

Biographies 

From :    Boyd,  M.  M.:  Creative  Living,    4.    Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  1954. 

"Problem  Child"— Kraus,  p.  79 

Others: 

Keller,  Helen:  The  Story  of  My  Life.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1917. 

Films,  Filmstrips  and  Recordings 

16  mm.  Motion  Picture  Films  (Department  of  Education,  Audio- Visual 
Aids  Branch): 

Macbeth  —  T-233 

Abraham  Lincoln  —  T-830 

35  mm.  Filmstrips  (Department  of  Education,  Audio- Visual  Aids  Branch): 
Macbeth  — P-1204 
Basic  Freedoms  — P- 1339 

Movie-Mite  Films  (Department  of  Extension,  University  of  Alberta): 
Our  Town  is  the  World  —  A2742 
Does  It  Matter  What  You  Think  —  A2074-5 


VI.     ACTIVITIES 

Pupils  will  make  reports  to  the  class,  hold  discussions,  gather  and  display 
clippings,  write  letters  requesting  interviews,  write  essays,  stories,  verse,  radio 
scripts,  as  individual  or  committee  efforts.  Each  pupil  will  be  expected  to  keep 
a  section  of  his  notebook  for  notes  and  other  entries  appropriate  to  the  central 
theme. 


VII.   PROCEDURES 

Motivation 

1.  The  unit  may  be  introduced  with  the  reading  of  Boyle's  "Black  Boy" 
followed  by  a  5-minute  "buzz  session"  to  get  the  opinions  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups  within  the  class  as  to  what  freedom  means  to  them. 
Permanent  posting  of  the  opinions  given  with  a  view  to  comparing 
and  re-forming  throughout  the  six  weeks  would  prove  helpful. 

2.  Pupils  should  then  be  guided  to  realize  how  important  it  is  for 
citizens  of  a  democracy  to  arrive  at  some  definite  ideas  of  what 
freedom  is. 
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3.  At  this  point,  the  objectives  of  the  unit  could  be  discussed  and  set  up 
with  the  class,  keeping  in  mind  the  theme,  "Strong  and  Free". 

4.  Committee  work  could  then  be  organized. 

Each  group  could  select  from  the  literature  textbook,  or  from  some 
other  source,  one  piece  of  literature  that  would  illustrate  the  theme 
and  that  they  would  like  to  have  taken  up  in  class.  The  groups 
might  even  present  their  choice  themselves — with  one  of  the  com- 
mittee leading  the  discussion  and  showing  how  this  particular 
selection  is  linked  to  the  theme  of  the  unit. 

(a)  A  committee  might  analyze  propaganda  techniques  to  attempt 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  "whether  modern  propaganda  helps  or 
hinders  us  in  our  striving  for  freedom." 

(b)  A  group  might  choose  to  prepare  a  panel  discussion  on  a  topic 
such  as:  "Great  men  who  were  strong  because  they  were  free". 

(c)  Those  who  wish  to  make  an  attempt  at  creative  writing  could 
write  a  radio-script  based  on  "Black  Boy"  or  on  some  other 
selection  of  their  choice. 


Vffl.  CULMINATION  AND  EVALUATION 

1.  Panel  discussion  (or  simply  a  class  discussion)  out  of  which  should 
arise  a  revision  of  the  original  expressions  of  the  pupils'  notions  of 
freedom.  These  expressions  will  have  been  kept  in  a  prominent 
place  throughout  the  unit. 

2.  Possibly  a  dramatized  reading  or  an  original  radio  script. 

3.  Evaluation  based  on  1  and  2,  on  individual  notebooks,  and  on 
observable  participation  and  growth. 


REFERENCE 

English  for   Today,  io,  Chapter  2:  "Knowing  How  to  Think". 


ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT:    "THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH" 

(English  Literature  20) 
(Based  on  sources  other  than  Creative  Living,     5) 

I.       OBJECTIVES 

A.      Understandings. 

1.  To  understand  that,  though  generations  differ,  they  have  much 
in  common. 

2.  To  understand  that  change  creates  problems  to  which  people 
react  in  different  ways: 

(a)  resistance  to  change, 

(b)  adaptation  to  change, 

(c)  passive  acceptance  of  change. 
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3.    To  understand  that  literature  in  its  various  forms  is  concerned 
with  the  vital  problems  of  real  people. 

B.  Attitudes  and  Appreciations 

1.  To  develop  tolerance  for  people  whose  points  of  view  and  beliefs 
differ  from  our  own. 

2.  To  develop  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  place  of  change 
in  our  society. 

3.  To   develop  further  appreciation  of  various  forms  of  literary 
expression. 

C.  Skills,  Abilities  and  Habits 

1.  To  extend  the  skills  of: 

(a)  Listening, 

(b)  Reading, 

(c)  Speaking, 

(d)  Writing. 

2.  To  discriminate  between  selections  of  varying  literary  and  con- 
tent value. 

3.  To  stimulate  extensive  reading  related  to  the  theme  of  this  unit. 

4.  To  develop  skill  in  analyzing  an  argument  presented  through 
literary  media. 


H.      LENGTH  OF  UNIT 

Fifteen  to  twenty  thirty-five  minute  periods. 

III.     MATERIALS  OF  THE  UNIT 

1.       Literature  for  classroom  study 

From:     Bennett  and  Knoblock:    Milestones 

From:     Selected  Short  Stories.    Toronto:  Ryerson-Macmillan. 

"The  Custody  of  the  Pumpkin"— P.  G.  Wodehouse,  p.  4 
"The  Snob"— Morley  Callaghan,  p.  269 
"The  Ether  Hogs"— Oliver  Onions,  p.  208 

From:     A  Book  of  Good  Essays.     Toronto:  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,   1944 

"Student  Days"— Storm  Jameson,  p.  206 
"Aunts"— E.  V.  Lucas,  p.  160 

From:     Shorter  Poems.      Toronto:  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  1924. 

"Northern  Farmer— Old  Style"— Tennyson,   p.   391 

"Northern  Farmer— New  Style" — Tennyson,  p.   173 

"Ulysses" — Tennyson,  p.  41 

"The  Changeling"— Charlotte  Mew,  p.  327 

"The  Douglas  Tragedy"— Old  Ballad,  p.  349 
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From:     Poems  Worth  Knowing.     Toronto:  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  1941. 

"The  Toys"— Coventry  Patmore,  p.  75 

"The  Forsaken"— Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  p.  322 

"Morte  D' Arthur"— Tennyson,  p.  28 

2.  Literature  for  classroom  study  (additional  sources) 

From:     Pocket  Book  of  Popular  Verse. 

"The  Hill  to  the  Poor  House"— Will  Carleton,  p.  39 
"The  Seven  Ages  of  Man" — Shakespeare,  p.  218 
"My  Aunt"— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  p.  403 

From:     Twentieth  Century  Verse.      Toronto:  Clarke,  Irwin  Ltd.,  1945. 

"The  Lamb",  from  "Kensington  Gardens" — Humbert  Wolfe,  p.  285 
"Life  Laughs  Onward"— Thomas  Hardy,  p.  202 

From:    The  Collected  Works  of  Wordsworth. 
"Michael" — Wordsworth,  p.  244. 

3.  Leisure  Reading  (at  least  one  to  be  selected  and  read.  The  books 
vary  in  their  demands  on  the  reader.  Books  for  the  more  mature 
readers  are  listed  last): 

Huckleberry  Finn,  Mark  Twain 

Penrod,  Booth  Tarkington 

Seventeen,  Booth  Tarkington 

Life  with  Father,    Clarence  Day 

The  Yearling,  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings 

The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  Arnold  Bennett 

Two  Solitudes,  Hugh  McLennan  (School  Edition) 

Now  That  April's  There,  Daisy  Neumann 

The  Green  Years,    A.  J.  Cronin 

Earth  and  High  Heaven,   Gwenthalyn  Graham 

4.  Appropriate  material  from  other  sources,  e.g.,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, anthologies,  radio,  motion  pictures. 

IV.     SUGGESTED  PROCEDURES 

From  the  selections  suggested  above,  plus  any  additional  material  found 
suitable,  choose  with  your  pupils  that  which  is  most  appealing.  Both 
you  and  your  pupils  will  be  able  to  suggest  useful  additions.  The  unit, 
however,  might  well  center  on  the  play  Milestones,  and  the  problems 
between  generations  which  it  raises.  The  unit  might  begin  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  sort  of  changing  ideas,  attitudes,  and  customs  which  affect 
relationships  between  generations.  This  might  be  followed  by  the  for- 
mulation of  a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  as  a  result  of  the  litera- 
ture to  be  read  and  studied  as  part  of  this  unit.  As  each  selection  or  book 
is  read  it  should  be  related  to  the  central  theme.  Unit  study  should  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  oral  and  silent  reading,  group  discussion,  memoriza- 
tion, creative  writing  (essay,  poetry,  drama).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  unit 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  arrive  at  generalizations  and  to  integrate  the 
ideas  gained  from  all  activities  associated  with  it.  Evaluation  by  both 
teacher  and  pupils  should  be  continuous. 
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LEISURE  READING  PROGRAM 

"As  good  almost  .  .  .  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book  .  .  .  Who  kills 
a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature  .  .  .  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book 
kills  reason  itself/'  — John  Milton 

Perhaps  no  section  of  the  literature  course  demands  so  much  enthusi- 
asm, interest  and  skill  from  the  teacher  as  the  leisure  reading  program. 
Students  need  to  develop  the  reading  habit,  to  learn  to  enjoy  reading,  and  to 
realize  that  leisure  reading  is  an  integral  part  of  a  person's  life;  thus,  the  teach- 
er's most  important  task  in  the  leisure  reading  program  is  to  help  students 
establish  a  permanent  reading  habit  based  on  a  love  of  reading.  In  addition, 
the  teacher  should  aid  the  student  in  establishing  standards  of  taste  and  critical 
evaluation,  particularly  for  longer  works,  so  that  he  creates  his  own  "yardstick 
of  appreciation".  That  he  may  do  so,  the  teacher  must  introduce  the  student 
to  a  wide  variety  of  books,  teach  him  a  few  important  concepts  of  literary 
appreciation,  and  give  him  ample  opportunity  to  read  extensively  in  many 
fields. 

From  the  leisure  reading  program,  the  student  should  expect  certain 
benefits.  In  addition  to  the  important  benefits  of  enjoyment,  he  should  experi- 
ence vicariously  life  in  other  places,  in  other  times  and  in  other  environments; 
he  should  learn  something  of  the  ways  of  man  in  solving  his  difficulties  as  he 
meets  serious  problems  of  life;  he  should  receive  aid  in  formulating  a  philoso- 
phy of  life;  and,  finally,  he  should  receive  aid  in  the  choice  of  his  future  vocation 
by  the  occasional  reading  of  books  which  describe  certain  job  situations. 

Thus,  the  objectives  of  the  leisure  reading  program  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

(a)  to  establish  and  develop  the  reading  habit; 

(b)  to  provide  enjoyment  through  reading; 

(c)  to  develop  literary  taste,  especially  in  relation  to  the  longer  literary 
work. 


Requirements  of  the  Leisure  Reading  Program 

1.  A  minimum  of  two  class  periods  per  month  are  to  be  spent  on  this  part 
of  the  program  in  English  Literature  10  and  English  Literature  20. 

2.  A  substantial  part,  say  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  evaluation  of  the  student's 
total  performance  in  English  Literature  10  and  20  should  be  based  on  the 
leisure  reading  requirements. 

3.  Students'  reading  should  have  variety,  scope  and  quality  as  outlined 
below: 

(a)    Variety 

Students  should  read  within  five  categories  each  year,  the  categories 
being  those  outlined  in  "Invitation  to  Read".  (Adventure,  Animals, 
Down  North,  etc.). 

Not  more  than  four  books  should  be  read  within  one  category  unless 
the  student  is  also  reading  widely  in  other  areas.  As  many  teachers 
are  quite  capable  of  deciding  whether  a  book  is  worthwhile  for  teen- 
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age  readers  and  as  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  "selling"  of  the  book,  it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher 
make  his  own  decisions  as  to  which  books  are  acceptable  (note 
"Selection  of  Books"  section  below).  Inexperienced  or  other  teachers 
who  feel  they  need  further  guidance  might  consider  requiring  at 
least  five  books  from  the  Basic  List,  the  rest  from  the  supplementary 
and/or  a  teacher-selected  list. 

(b)  Scope 

It  is  suggested  that  ten  books  per  year  be  considered  the  optimum 
for  the  course.  However,  the  choice  of  a  quantity  goal  is  left  with 
the  classroom  teacher  and/or  the  local  administrator.  As  classes  and 
students  vary  greatly  in  possible  achievement,  it  is  unrealistic  to  set 
a  specific  quantity  standard  for  all  Alberta  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents to  attain.  Some  students  may  read  more  than  ten  books  per 
year;  some  may  read  fewer. 

(c)  Quality 

A  student's  reading  cannot  be  aimed  at  quantity  alone.  Therefore, 
the  following  levels  are  outlined  for  student  and  teacher  guidance. 
It  is  suggested  that  students  gradually  work  "up  the  levels"  through 
their  high  school  years. 

Level  One  (Lowest  Level) 
Characteristics: 

(a)  emphasis  on  action 

(b)  easy  vocabulary 

(c)  short 

(d)  stereotyped  characters 

(e)  animal  adventures 

(f)  romantic  situations 

Examples:      Black   Stallion   Returns,  Little   Shepherd    of   Kingdom 
Come,  Seventeenth  Summer,  Iron  Duke,  The  Raft. 

Level  Two:     (Middle  Level) 
Characteristics: 

(a)  well-developed  style 

(b)  more  complex  plot  structure 

(c)  larger  number  of  developed  characters  than  those  of  level 
one. 

(d)  more  realistic  setting  and  atmosphere 

Examples  :     Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop, 
Headhunting  in  the  Solomons,  Good-Bye  Mr.  Chips, 
Microbe  Hunters,  most  historical  novels. 
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Level  Three  (Highest  Level) 
Characteristics: 

(a)  more  highly-developed  and  consistent  theme 

(b)  shift  in  emphasis  from  action  to  character  development 

(c)  more  complex  plot 

(d)  universality  of  the  experience 

(e)  realistic  setting  and  atmosphere 

(f)  philosophic  ideas 

Examples:       Oliver    Twist,  Lord   Jim,  Madame    Curie, 
Two    Solitudes,  The    Crisis. 

Teaching  Techniques  and  Suggestions 

A  variety  of  teacher  and  pupil  activities,  all  aimed  at  the  objectives 
discussed  above,  should  be  used  in  the  regular  leisure  reading  periods.  When- 
ever possible,  they  should  be  carried  on  in  a  classroom  where  the  tone  is 
casual,  informal  and  friendly.  The  following  activities,  many  of  which  have 
been  used  successfully  in  Alberta  classrooms,  are  listed  for  teacher  aids.  Not 
all,  of  course,  are  applicable  to  all  teaching  situations,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
every  teacher  will  find  at  least  some  suggestions  which  are  worth  considering. 

1.       Teacher-Directed  Activities: 

(a)    Discussion  of  new  books  when  they  come  into  the  library, 
(d)    Reading  of  excerpts  from  books. 

(c)  Correlation  of  leisure  reading  books  with  literature  selections.   They 
may  be  included  as  part  of  a  unit. 

(d)  Aiding  students  in  book  selection.    (Interest  inventories  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  are  helpful.) 

(e)  Teacher  reference  in  class  to  reading  for  enjoyment.    (A  teacher's 
enthusiasm  for  reading  does  much  to  stimulate  students.) 

(f)  Teacher  discussion  of  books  on  the  list — aimed  at  arousing  interest 
and  curiosity. 

(g)  Informal  lessons  on  the  general  principles  of  literary  criticism  with 
direct  application  made  to  the  books  listed  and  available. 

(h)    Using  the  student  record  cards,  the  teacher  may  guide  discussion  of 
the  books  read  by  class  members. 

(i)     Teacher  observation  of  student  reading,  checking  for  difficulties,  etc. 

(j)     Teacher  discussion  with  individual  pupils  about  books.   The  follow- 
ing questions  are  suggested  for  use  in  stimulating  the  discussion: 
i.    What  parts  of  the  book  were  irritating,  moving,  dissatisfying? 
ii.    What  interested  you  most  in  this  book? 

iiL  In  what  way  was  the  ending  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory? 
iv.  To  what  extent  did  the  characters  behave  like  real  people? 
v.    What  did  you  learn  from  reading  the  book? 
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(k)  Teacher  telling  of  a  part  of  the  story  to  motivate  students  to  read 
the  remainder. 

Q)  Discussion  of  literary  style  of  various  authors.  This  will  arise  from 
student  needs,  books  read,  etc. 

(m)  Correlation  with  movies,  film  strips,  pictures,  current  events,  radio 
programs. 

(n)  Pupil-teacher  conference  to  set  individual  objectives  in  the  reading 
field. 

(o)    Discussion  of  reading  for  escape:  values  and  dangers. 

(p)  Discussion  of  contributions  made  to  a  unit  theme  through  books 
read  by  various  students. 

(q)    Wise  use  of  films  or  film-strips. 

2.  Group  Techniques: 

(a)  Class  divided  into  five  or  six  groups  according  to  reading  categories, 
authors,  interests,  etc.  Each  group  member  gives  a  short  oral  report. 
Discussion  follows:  One  group  member  reports  in  summary  form  to 
the  whole  class. 

(b)  Oral  book  reports  of  three-minute  duration,  round  table  fashion.  Fol- 
lowed by  class  comment  and  questions. 

(c)  Panel  discussion  —  emphasis  on  a  variety  of  types,  one  specific 
type,  etc. 

(d)  Group  or  collective  book  reports. 

(e)  Use  of  library  committee  for  aid  in  class  management  of  leisure 
reading. 

(f)  "Book  of  the  Month"  contest.   Report  in  school  paper. 

(g)  Team  competitions  in  reading  between  matched  groups,  keeping 
in  mind  the  objectives  mentioned  above. 

3.  Student-Stimulating  Devices: 

(a)  Student  personally  records  reading  on  reading  record  cards  as  soon 
as  each  book  is  completed. 

(b)  The  giving  of  oral  reports  to  the  whole  class  or  to  groups,  particularly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

(c)  Student  reports  on  3"  by  5"  cards  filed  for  student  reference.  (See 
samples  at  end  of  section,  pages  56-58.) 

(d)  Class  time  for  reading. 

(e)  Reading  progress  charts  used  as  a  wall  display. 

(f)  Library  periods  used  for  book  selection  with  as  much  teacher-aid  as 
is  possible. 

(g)  Competitions  between  students  of  equal  ability. 

(h)  Students  used  for  library  help — mending  books,  recording,  etc.  When 
students  handle  the  books  they  become  interested  in  them. 
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(i)     Easy  accessibility  of  books. 

(j)  At  end  of  a  class  period,  individuals  read  aloud  choice  excerpts  they 
have  found,  tell  of  exciting  events,  describe  people,  or  tell  why  they 
do  or  do  not  like  the  book  they  are  reading. 

(k)  Conversation  groups  formed  for  the  last  five  or  ten  minutes  of  the 
class  period,  with  conversation  centered  on  the  topic  of  the  reading 
done. 

(1)  Student-committee  preparation  of  purchase  list  for  library,  using  the 
annotated  book  lists  of  "Invitation  to  Read". 

4.       Classroom  Displays  and  Devices: 

(a)  Book  cover  displays. 

(b)  "Book  cover  posters"  in  notebook  paper,  filed  in  a  notebook  kept 
on  a  library  table. 

(c)  Copies  of  "Invitation  to  Read"  hanging  near  library  shelves. 

(d)  Book  reviews  (short  and  informal)  on  bulletin  board. 

(e)  Press  book  reviews,  if  applicable  to  books  available.  Consider  those 
found  in  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  New  York  Times. 

(f)  Book  illustrations  by  students. 

(g)  Use  of  reading  circulation  cards.    Students  check  with  former  readers, 
(h)    Student  listings  of  "Enjoyable  Books." 

Evaluation  of  Student  Progress 

Many  teachers  now  test  their  students'  progress  in  leisure  reading  through 
the  writing  of  formal  book  reviews.  They  contend  that  such  reviews  teach  the 
pupil  to  organize  his  thoughts  and  set  them  down  in  a  prescribed  form,  force 
him  to  investigate  the  author,  make  him  read  with  a  definite  purpose,  and  give 
him  the  writing  practice  he  so  badly  needs.  These  advantages,  if  true,  must 
be  weighed  against  the  disadvantages  of  formal  written  book  reviews.  Many 
teachers  claim  that  such  reports  inhibit  originality  of  expression,  limit  individual 
thinking,  give  little  opportunity  for  personal  reaction,  encourage  dishonesty, 
discourage  the  pupil  from  admitting  that  he  did  not  like  or  did  not  finish  a 
book,  give  no  opportunity  to  ask  about  a  section  that  he  wishes  to  discuss  or 
did  not  understand,  act  as  a  definite  deterrent  to  the  poor  reader,  and  do  little 
to  foster  reading  for  enjoyment.  In  addition,  they  are  evaluated  as  language 
assignments,  not  as  literature  assignments.  It  would  seem  that  there  are  many 
arguments  against  the  over-use  of  formal  book  reviews. 

Many  of  the  above  arguments  are  equally  applicable  to  the  formal  "out- 
lines" which  are  sometimes  used.  These  forms,  with  blanks  for  the  filling-in  of 
phrases  or  of  one-sentence  answers,  result  also  in  skimming,  with  the  student 
reading  the  book  to  fill  in  the  blanks,  rather  than  reading  the  book  in  its  entirety 
for  enjoyment  and  appreciation.  Furthermore,  the  prospect  of  having  to  com- 
plete an  outline  after  finishing  a  book  has  a  most  unfortunate  result  on  the 
reluctant  reader,  the  very  student  for  whom,  in  many  cases,  the  outline  was 
prepared. 
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Particularly  in  larger  schools,  required  book  reports  and  outlines  may 
result  in  wholesale  cheating  with  the  teacher  and  student  engaging  in  some- 
thing of  a  contest  in  which  the  student's  weapons  are  book  digests,  comic 
books,  "borrowed"  outlines,  radio  programs,  movies. 

Considering  the  above  arguments,  the  Department  recommends  that 
formal  book  reviews  or  outlines  be  used  sparingly  as  a  means  of  evaluating 
the  leisure  reading  program.  Instead,  teachers  are  asked  to  judge  the  student's 
progress  over  the  space  of  the  entire  term  and  to  grade  him  accordingly.  Note 
the  following  considerations: 

1.  Reading  Record  Cards 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  the  students  should  record  their 
reading  on  record  cards.  It  is  suggested  that  the  cards  have  three  columns 
headed  "Date,"  "Title,"  and  "My  Opinion"  with  a  code  system  used  for  record- 
ing in  the  latter  column,  (e.g.  "L" — long,  "U" — unfinished,  "E" — excellent, 
etc.).  By  constantly  checking  these  cards,  teachers  should  be  able  to  make 
the  necessary  preliminary  check  on  pupil  reading. 

2.  Individual  Differences 

Evaluation  should  be  based  upon  the  individual  pupil's  reading  level, 
reading  interest  and  reading  ability.  Successful  teaching  will  build  on  these 
three  factors  to  raise  the  individual  achievement.  If  the  general  conditions 
outlined  above  in  the  "Requirements  of  the  Leisure  Reading  Program"  are  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  pupils,  no  student  should  feel  that  he  is  being 
forced  into  dishonest  practices. 

If  possible,  quotas  for  the  year  should  be  set  in  consultation  with  the 
individual  pupils  or  small  pupil  groups. 

3.  Progress 

Progress  in  the  leisure  reading  program  should  be  measured  by  the 
degree  to  which  a  student  is  reading  a  greater  variety  and  an  increased  num- 
ber of  books  of  better  quality.  Undoubtedly,  students  will  move  both  up  and 
down  in  level  from  time  to  time,  but  this  development  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  serious  one  unless  the  student  continues  on  that  level  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  upper  level,  does  not  understand  what  he  is  reading.  Casual  discussion 
with  the  student  about  a  book  should  indicate  to  the  teacher  any  particular 
difficulties  of  this  kind. 

4.  Discussion 

Many  teachers  have,  through  the  adoption  of  a  group  organization, 
managed  to  evaluate  their  pupils'  reading  by  oral  discussion,  sometimes  indi- 
vidual and  sometimes  group.  Within  a  surprisingly  short  period  of  time,  the 
student  who  is  trying  to  bluff  his  way  through  shows  up  to  disadvantage  when 
he  is  put  to  the  test  orally. 

5.  Correlation  with  Other  Subjects 

Teachers  of  subjects  other  than  English  have  an  opportunity  to  capitalize 
upon  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  students  in  the  courses  they  are  teaching. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  recommend  to  their  students  books  related  to  special 
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fields.  There  is  no  reason  why  books  read  beyond  the  prescribed  requirements 
of  a  course  in  science,  mathematics,  etc.,  should  not  be  credited  as  part  of  the 
leisure  reading  accomplishment  of  the  student.  If,  however,  the  teacher  in  a 
.special  field  requires  reading  to  be  done  as  part  of  the  work  in  that  field, 
such  reading  should  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  leisure  reading  program. 

Book  Selection 

While  the  teacher  is  given  much  greater  freedom  of  choice  in  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  suggested  that  the  following  points  be  considered: 

1.  New  selections  should  be  checked  with  the  Standard  Catalogue  for  quality 
rating.  Another  book  of  similar  theme  and  price  might  be  preferable  to 
the  one  chosen  by  the  teacher. 

2.  It  might  be  wise  to  buy  some  books  in  the  "Pocketbook"  or  "Penguin" 
editions.  If  such  books  receive  sufficient  circulation  to  be  worn  out 
through  use,  they  should  then  be  replaced  by  hard-cover  editions. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  particularly  attractive  editions  of  the  "classics"  and 
"near-classics"  be  bought  so  that  they  might  appear  as  interesting  and 
attractive  in  format  as  do  many  more  recently-written  books. 

4.  The  occasional  use  of  an  abridgement  is  recommended  if  the  abridge- 
ment is  a  worthy  piece  of  work,  as,  for  example,  the  Cadet  Edition  of 
The  Cruel  Sea. 

Teachers  should  know  the  books  which  are  on  their  school  library  shelves. 
Much  of  the  success  of  a  leisure  reading  program  depends  upon  the  teacher's 
enthusiasm  for  reading.  No  book  list  or  curriculum  guide  can  become  a  substi- 
tute for  the  inspiration  of  an  enthusiastic  and  informed  teacher.  No  book  list 
is  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  workman  whose  skill  or  lack  of  it  can 
make  or  mar  the  finished  product. 

Samples  of  Card  Reviews 


The  Iliad  by  Homer. 

The  Iliad  tells  the  fascinating  story  of  the  Trojan  War.  The  story 
unfolds  as  the  ships  dock  on  the  plains  of  Troy.  From  then  on 
Homer  brings  to  life  the  interesting  gods  and  men  that  make  this 
book  well  worth  reading.  Every  battle  is  vividly  pictured  and 
the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  two  armies,  fighting  for  different 
causes,  are  graphically  recorded.  This  book  is  ideal  for  people 
who  enjoy  history,  love,  adventure,  and  good  humor. 
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The  City  of  Bells    by  Elizabeth  Goudge 

Grandeur,  simplicity,  and  a  little  piety  blend  together  making 
the  cathedral  town  of  Torminster  a  place  of  intrigue  and  pulsating 
drama  in  The  City  of  Bells.  Vivid  descriptions  give  life  to  Joselyn 
Irving,  his  family,  Felicity  Summers  and  particularly  Gabriel 
Feranniti.  The  latter's  mysterious  disappearance,  the  birth  of  his 
first  masterpiece  and  the  final  discovery  of  his  whereabouts 
make  a  moving,  suspense-filled  story.  This  book  was  most 
enjoyable  because  so  many  phases  of  life  are  described.  Heart- 
break, disappointment,  love,  adventure  and  overwhelming  happi- 
ness all  find  their  way  into  the  pages. 


Headhunting  in  the  Solomon  Islands  by  Mytinger 

Natives  grin  and  threaten  you  from  the  pages.  Throbbing  drums 
and  suspense  enchant  you  as  you  travel  through  tropical  islands 
with  Caroline  Mytinger  as  she  goes  "headhunting"  with  a  friend 
who  travels  from  island  to  island  drawing  native  heads.  Her 
amusing  style  as  she  records  her  many  experiences  will  cap- 
tivate you  as  will  her  grim  humor  and  heartwarming  description. 
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Pied  Piper    by  Nevil  Shute 

Do  you  want  to  take  an  imaginary  voyage  to  France?  Do  you 
want  to  witness  the  distress,  strain  and  horror  of  war?  Would 
you  like  to  be  a  member  of  a  group  of  spies  or  the  guardian  of 
five  orphaned  children?  Plunge  into  this  book  and  you'll  par- 
ticipate in  the  above  experiences.  Your  thoughts  will  be  carefree 
as  the  book  commences,  but  excitement  will  waylay  you  along 
the  way  and  you'll  finish  with  a  saddened  heart.  Yet,  you  will 
feel  a  final  thrill  of  adventure  as  you  come  to  the  climax  of  this 
fascinating  novel. 


Thunderhead    by  Mary  O'Hara 

Do  you  want  a  book  of  adventure?  Read  Thunderhead.  This  story 
is  about  a  white  stallion  which  fought  for  freedom  to  roam  the 
mountains,  plains  and  hills.  Read  of  his  courage  and  bravery. 
Not  only  will  you  derive  pleasure  from  reading  of  wild  animal 
life,  but  you  will  also  learn  much  about  life  on  a  ranch. 
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REFERENCES  FOR  LITERATURE  10  AND  20 

Leisure  Reading 

American  Council  on  Education.     Intergroup  project. 
Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Relations, 

Presents  methods  of  organizing  and  discussing  literature  around  human 
relations  themes,  with  graduated  book  lists  for  all  ages. 

American  Council  on  Education.     Intergroup  project. 
Human  Relations  through  Literature. 

Discusses  the  use  of  literature  to  promote  better  human  relations  with 
careful  analysis  of  standards  of  selection  of  materials. 

Mark  Neville,  Dwight  Burton,  et.  al.:  Books  for  You  (Grades  9  - 12). 

This  most  popular  reading  list  for  individual  use  by  students  in  Grades 
IX -XII  has  a  supplement  added  in  July,  1953.  Its  topical  arrangement 
makes  it  particularly  useful  in  classes  which  are  studying  topical  units  as 
The  English  Language  Arts  recommends.  Index,  illustrations,  and  pleas- 
ing format. 


National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.     47th  Yearbook,  1948. 

Teaching  Reading  in  High  School  and  College. 
Guiding  Individual  Reading. 

The  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 

Recordings  (Poetry,  prose,  drama) 

Sources  (catalogs  on  request) 

Columbia.    Spartan  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Elm  Street,  London,  Ontario. 

Decca.    London  Gramophone  Corporation  of  Canada  Ltd.,  2123  St.  Catherine 
Street  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Library  of  Congress  Albums.    Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Linguaphone.    Linguaphone  Institute,  906  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

London  Library  of  Recorded  English.    Edgar  J.  Grande,  Receiver  and  Manager, 
27  Hertford  Street,  Park  Lane,  London,  W.I.,  England. 

Oriole  Records.    Oriole  Records,  101  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I.,  England. 

National  Council  of  the  Teachers  of  English,  8110  South  Halsted  Street,  Chicago 
20,  Illinois. 

R.C.A.  Victor.    R.C.A.  Victor  Company  Ltd.,  1001  Lenoir  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Other  commercial  companies. 
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Speech 

Craig,  A.  E.:     The  Speech  Arts.     New  York:  Macmillan  Co. 

Friederick,  W.  J.  and  Wilcox:    Teaching  Speech  in  High  Schools. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 


The  Teaching  of  Literature. 

De  Boer,  J.  J.,  Kaulfers,  W.  V.,  and  Miller,  H.  R.:  Teaching  Secondary  English. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill 

The  English  Journal.  An  official  organ  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Teach- 
ers of  English,  8110  South  Halsted  Street,  Chicago  20,  Illinois. 

Hook,  J.  N.:  Teaching  of  High  School  English.    New  York:  Ronald  Press,  1950. 

National  Council  of  the  Teachers  of  English:  The  English  Language  Arts. 
New   York:    Appleton-Century^rofts,    Inc., 

Rosenblatt,  L.  M.:  Literature  as  Exploration.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century. 
Discusses  social  and  personal  values  of  literature  used  both  as  a  fine 
art  and  as  an  interpretation  of  the  social  scene. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE  21 
(SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE) 

105  - 175  minutes  per  week  (3  -  5  credits.) 

The  text  for  English  Literature  21  (Survey  of  English  Literature)  beginning 
with  the  year  1954-55  is: 

Adventures  in  English  Literature  (Inglis,  Stauffer,  and  Larson) 

English  Literature  21  is  offered  as  a  general  elective  at  the  Grade  XI 
level,  carrying  a  credit  value  from  three  to  five.  However,  only  those  Grade 
XI  students  who  have  an  interest  in  literature  and  who  have  the  capacity  to 
handle  such  a  broad  expanse  of  material  should  be  directed  to  this  course. 
Grade  XII  students  with  interest  and  competence  in  English  should  be  encour- 
aged to  include  English  Literature  21  in  their  programs. 

Scope 

The  prescribed  text,  Adventures  in  English  Literature,  provides  the  scope 
of  this  course.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  survey  course.  It  is  hoped 
that  students  will  read  to  acquaint  themselves  with  some  of  the  major  writers 
and  their  works  as  English  literature  unfolded.  There  is  not  time  enough  to 
study  each  selection  intensively  nor  is  intensive  study  the  purpose  of  the  course. 
As  the  title  of  the  text  indicates,  these  literary  experiences  should  be  adventures. 

Each  period  of  English  literature  is  introduced  by  an  historical  sketch. 
Appropriate  literary  selections  from  the  works  of  prominent  writers  of  each 
period  follow  the  historical  introduction. 

Sequence 

The  course  will  follow  the  organization  of  the  text. 

1.  Introduction — Two-way  Passage. 

The  introductory  essays  by  English  and  Canadian  writers  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  tend  to  show  the  friendly  interchange  of  ideas  which  a  common 
language  makes  possible. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  449-1066. 

The  history  of  this  period  should  not  be  studied  intensively.  A  knowledge 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  namely,  their  physical  hardihood 
and  daring,  their  devotion  to  duty,  and  their  belief  in  Fate  will  assist  in  showing 
that  literature  reflects  the  life  of  the  times. 

3.  The  Medieval  Period,  1066-1485. 

The  interest  in  the  preservation  of  literature,  the  influence  of  the  church, 
the  effect  of  feudalism,  and  the  development  of  a  rich  middle  class  greatly 
influenced  the  writings  of  this  period. 

4.  The  Elizabethan  Age,  1485-1625. 

The  movement  called  Humanism  introduces  a  new  trend  in  living  and 
thinking. 

Although  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  occupies  a  major  portion  of  the  space 
devoted  to  this  section,  it  should  not  be  given  a  major  portion  of  the  time. 
Many  students  will  study  this  play  more  intensively  in  English  30. 
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5.  The  Seventeenth  Century,  1625-1700. 

The  contrast  between  the  ways  of  life  of  the  Puritans  and  Cavaliers 
reflects  itself  in  their  writings.  Careful  selection  of  the  material  to  be  used  in 
exemplifying  the  trends  of  this  period  will  help  to  make  the  writing  of  this 
century  enjoyable  for  the  students. 

6.  The  Eighteenth  Century,  1700-1800. 

The  literature  of  this  period  shows  how  the  dominant  aristocratic  society 
of  the  first  half  of  the  century  gave  way  to  the  growing  importance  of  the 
common  man. 

7.  The  Romantic  Age,  1800-1837. 

The  Romantic  poets  glorified  simple  nature,  the  common  man,  the  liberty 
of  man,  and  the  traditions  and  legends  of  the  past.  These  and  other  character- 
istic qualities  are  prominent  in  their  work. 

8.  The  Victorian  Age,  1837-1897. 

The  conflict  between  religion  and  materialism,  the  search  for  truth  through 
science,  the  growing  popularity  of  historians  and  novelists  are  a  few  of  the 
trends  of  this  complex  age  in  which  a  tremendous  number  of  varied  literary 
works  were  produced.  Once  again  the  teacher  should  choose  appropriate 
and  enjoyable  selections. 

9.  The  Modern  Age. 

This  final  section  of  the  text  provides  interesting  and  representative  selec- 
tions from  the  whole  field  of  modern  literature.  It  should  be  covered  thoroughly, 
and,  where  possible,  the  progress  made  in  such  literary  types  as  drama,  short 
story,  biography,  should  be  stressed. 

Use  of  the  Text 

The  history  of  each  literary  period  should  be  studied  thoroughly  enough 
to  show  that  literature  is  a  reflection  of  life,  and  that  changes  in  the  life  of 
man  are  reflected  in  changes  in  literature.  Since  the  selections  vary  greatly 
as  to  degree  of  difficulty,  the  teacher's  choice  of  material  should  be  determined 
by  the  competence  of  the  students  in  his  particular  class. 

The  Modern  Age,  which  occupies  nearly  one-third  of  the  text,  and  which 
provides  an  interesting  conclusion  to  this  study  of  English  literature,  should  be 
allotted  enough  time  for  more  intensive  yet  enjoyable  study. 

The  students  should  be  able  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  style  and 
work  of  several  of  the  prominent  writers  of  the  more  important  periods  of 
English  literature.  The  ability  to  make  generalizations  with  respect  to  the 
different  movements  is  most  important. 

Teachers'  References 

Broadus,  E.  K.:  The  Story  of  English  Literature.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd., 

2nd  Edition 
Collette,  E.,  et.  al.:  Writers  in  England.     New  York:  Ginn  and  Co, 

Cross,  E.  A.,  et.  al.:  Heritage  of  British  Literature.  Macmillan  Co. 

Lucas,  H.  M.,  et.  al.:  Prose  and  Poetry  of  England.  Singer  Co.,  Inc. 

Miller,  E.   L.:   Explorations  in  Literature    (English  Writers).     Revised  Edition, 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  21   (Creative  Writing) 
175  minutes  per  week  (4-5  credits.) 

For  the  year  1954-55  this  course  is  the  same  in  content  and  scope  as  the 
former  "Creative  Writing". 

Students  who  take  this  course  should  have  taken,  or  be  taking,  English 
Language  20,  be  able  to  write  clear  concise  prose  with  a  minimum  of  mechan- 
ical errors,  and  be  interested  in  creative  expression. 

Whereas  the  English  Language  program  aims  to  provide  training  in  the 
essentials  of  clear  communication,  Creative  Writing  provides  something  more 
than  this  training  for  students  who  have  the  required  ability;  namely  an  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression  through  the  medium  of  writing.  Obviously,  students 
should  not  attempt  the  fine  art  of  creative  writing  in  drama,  prose,  or  verse 
until  they  have  at  least  freed  their  ordinary  expression  from  blemishes  of  the 
"howler"  type. 

Since  this  course  is  designed  to  foster  self-expression,  it  cannot  follow  a 
definite  outline,  or  demand  a  uniform  requirement.  Its  procedure  must  be 
that  of  individual  rather  than  class  instruction.  The  teacher  will  encourage 
each  student  to  develop  his  ability  along  his  particular  line  of  interest,  and 
will  adapt  the  instruction  to  individual  needs. 

In  order  to  provide  a  background  for  the  course,  students  should  read 
widely  in  magazines,  periodicals,  or  books — in  effect,  literature  of  whatever 
type  they  find  congenial  to  their  interests. 

The  course  comprises  the  following  five  units: 

(a)  Journalism, 

(b)  Short  Story  Writing, 

(c)  Play  Writing  and  Radio  Script  Writing, 

(d)  Essay  Writing, 

(e)  Verse  Writing. 

The  student  is  required  to  elect  at  least  two  of  the  units;  but  he  may 
try  them  all. 

No  textbook  has  been  prescribed  either  for  the  course  as  a  whole  or  for 
any  unit  of  the  course.  Students  will  find,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of 
useful  material  in  the  authorized  textbooks  in  English  Language  10  and  20, 
and  in  English  30. 

List  of  Books  for  General  Reference 

The  following  books  on  the  art  of  writing  are  more  advanced  than  the 
textbooks  in  Language  and  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  the  teacher  of  Creative 
Writing. 

Reed  Smith:  Learning  to  Write    (Little,  Brown  and  Co.  —  Macmillan). 

Carey:   Mind  the  Stop  (Cambridge  University  Press). 

Tressler  and  Lewis:  Mastering  Effective  English  —Part  III  (Copp  Clark  Co.). 

Marriott:  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Writing    (Clarke,  Irwin  and  Co.). 

Diltz:  Models  and  Projects  (Clarke,  Irwin  and  Co.). 

Conrad:   Teaching  Creative  Writing    (Appleton-Century  Co.). 
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1.  Journalism 

This  unit  will  deal  with  some,  or  all,  of  the  following  matters:  reporting; 
news  items,  news  stories,  leads;  headlines;  proofreading;  editorials;  columns 
and  columnists;  newspapers  and  newspaper  chains;  radio  news  and  news 
commentaries. 

The  following  reference  books  will  be  useful  to  the  teacher: 
Mann:    The  Student  Editor    (Macmillan  Co.). 
Spears  and  Lawshe:  High  School  Journalism    (Macmillan  Co.). 
Otto  and  Marye:  Journalism  for  High  Schools  (Harcourt,  Brace). 

Students  who  elect  this  unit  will  want  a  share  in  the  work  of  publishing  a 
school  paper  or  periodical.  For  this  purpose,  they  may  be  commissioned  to 
look  after  the  news  reporting,  editorials,  proofreading  and  make-up;  but,  as 
members  of  the  class  in  Creative  Writing,  they  will  have  no  concern  with  the 
printing,  the  advertising  or  the  business  management.  The  printing  and  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  project  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  special  staff  whose 
work  will  not  carry  any  credit  in  Creative  Writing.  In  schools  that  offer  Printing 
as  an  elective,  the  printing  of  the  school  paper  may,  of  course,  become  a  shop 
project. 

It  must  be  made  clear  to  all  members  of  the  class  in  Creative  Writing  that 
the  course  is  offered,  not  to  facilitate  the  publication  of  a  school  paper  or  to 
enable  the  publication  staff  to  secure  high  school  credits,  but  to  develop  skill 
and  technique  in  writing. 

High  school  students  of  Journalism  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
apply  for  membership  in  the  Quill  and  Scroll  Society,  and  to  subscribe  to 
The  Quill  and  Scroll  published  by  The  Quill  and  Scroll  Society,  111W.  Jack- 
son Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  They  may  also  want  to  subscribe  for  the 
Scholastic  Editor,  the  address  of  which  is  Scholastic  Publishers  Inc.,  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

2.  (and  3).     Short  Story  Writing  and  Essay  Writing 
The  following  books  are  suggested  for  teacher  use: 

Schramm:   The  Story  Work  Shop   (Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Macmillan). 
O'Brien:  A  Short  Story  Case-book    (Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc.). 

4.  Play  Writing  and  Radio  Script  Writing 

The  following  books  will  offer  suggestions  to  the  teacher: 

St.  John  Ervine:  How  to  Write  a  Play  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Percival  Wilde  Craftsmanship  of  the  One-Act  Play    (Allen  and  Unwin). 

William  Archer:   Play-Making  (S.  J.  Saunders). 

5.  Verse  Writing 

Harris:  The  Nature  of  English  Poetry  (Dent  and  Sons). 
Kirk  and  McCutcheon:   An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Poetry 
(American  Book  Co.). 
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ENGLISH  30 

175  minutes  per  week. 

For  1954-55  the  only  change  in  the  Grade  XII  English  program  is  the 
deletion  of  Essays  of  Our  Times  (Brown)  from  the  requirements  of  the  course. 
This  book  is  now  out  of  print.  To  the  extent  of  these  essays,  the  literature 
requirements  of  the  course  is  lighter  than  in  previous  years. 

COURSE  OUTLINE 

(a)  Appreciation  of  Literature 
Drama:  Two  plays  are  required. 

(1)  One  play  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 
Hamlet :  Shakespeare; 

Henry  the  Fourth  (Part  One):    Shakespeare; 

Macbeth :    Shakespeare; 

Romeo  and  Juliet:    Shakespeare. 

(2)  One  play  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 
R.  U.  R. :   Karel  Capek; 

What  Every  Woman  Knows :  Barrie; 
Elizabeth  the  Queen:    Anderson. 

N.B.:  It  has  been  customery  to  read  only  one  Shakespearean  play  and  only  one 
modern  play  in  each  class,  but  some  teachers  allow  the  individual  to 
choose  his  own  play,  with  the  result  that  as  many  as  four  Shakespearean 
plays  may  be  under  way  in  one  class  at  one  time,  though  not  necessarily 
more  than  one  is  studied  by  each  individual. 

Poetry:  Poems  Worth  Knowing :    Copp  Clark  Co. 

N.B. :    All  of  the  poetry  is  prescribed. 

(b)  Free  Reading:   Ten  books  chosen  by  the  pupil  from  the  prescribed  lists. 

(c)  Language:  The  text  is    Expressing  Yourself,  Book  4.  A  work-book  by  the 

authors  of  the  text  will  be  found  useful,  especially  in  small  high  schools. 
The  teacher  will  be  guided,  in  his  selection  of  material,  by  the  nature  of 
his  class,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  in  all  language  teaching  there  are 
three  important  factors  to  be  kept  in  mind:  the  pupil  must  have  something 
to  say:  he  must  have  some  specific  reason  for  saying  it;  and  he  must 
have  that  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  expression  which  will  enable 
him  to  say  it  clearly,  correctly,  and  effectively. 

Grammar  and  Usage: 

(1)  A  review  of  the  work  of  the  previous  two  years  and  a  further  study 
of  the  parts  of  speech. 

(2)  The  noun:  Case — subjective,  i.e.  subject  of  verb,  and  predicate 
nominative;  possessive  case;  objective  case,  i.e.  object  of  verb  and 
object  of  preposition;  number  in  nouns. 
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(3)  The  Verb.  Kind:  transitive,  intransitive;  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 
the  verb  is  assumed,  e.g.  the  present,  past  participle.  Person — the 
same  as  that  of  the  subject.  Number — the  same  as  that  of  the  sub- 
ject. Voice,  active  and  passive.  Mood,  stress  the  indicative,  but 
mention  the  subjunctive  as  required.  Tense  —  present,  past  and 
future,  and  the  main  kinds  of  these,  e.g.  the  indefinite,  imperfect 
(progressive)  and  perfect. 

(4)  The  adjective,  study  of  comparison  only. 

(5)  The  adverb,  modifying  verbs,  as  before,  but  in  addition  its  function 
as  a  modifier  of  adjectives  and  adverbs.  Kinds  of  adverbs,  time, 
place,  manner,  degree.  Degree  of  adverbs — positive,  comparative, 
superlative. 

(6)  The  conjunction  requires  special  emphasis  as  it  is  so  important  in 
writing.     Kinds,  subordinate  and  coordinate. 

(7)  The  study  of  special  and  more  difficult  forms  of  the  verb  and  noun, 
i.e.  the  infinitive,  participle  and  gerund. 

It  is  recommended  that  An  English  Handbook  (Scargill)  be  used  by  stu- 
dents and  teachers  as  the  source  of  the  work  in  grammar  and  usage.  An 
excellent  teacher's  reference  that  should  be  in  every  classroom  is: 

Roberts,  Paul,   Understanding  Grammar,       New  York:  Harper  and  Bros. 
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